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It is proverbial among medical men that the physio- 
logical effect of business anxiety is.a higher blood 
pressure. “ When trade slumps, blood pressure 
soars.” High blood pressure is a menace to which 
the oyer-driven business or professional man is par- 
ticularly prone. It is a menace not to. be ignored, 
for it may result in cerebral hemorrhage, collapse, 
or heart failure. 

Fortunately, through the researches of Dr. Buergi, 
Proiessor of Medicine at the University of Berne, 
there is now available a simple means of keeping 


restore high blood pressure to normal, and have a 
directly fortifying effect upon the action of the 
heart. 

But the wise will start taking ‘PHYLLOSAN’ 
brand tablets before arterio- sclerosis and high blood 
pressure have set in. For we are “as old as our 
arteries,” and there is overwhelming evidence that 
these tablets help to keep the arteries young. 
Therefore, if you are harassed by business difficul- 
ties, if you are jrun- -down, lacking in vitality, 
“ feeling your age”—go to your chemist and get a 


Get _this 
Free Book! 


Every man and woman 
should read the book 
entitled “The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” which 
describes Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and  ex- 
plains the remarkable 
results obtained with 


blood pressure within normal limits. Apart from | bottle of ‘PHYLLOSAN’” brand tablets to-day. -Risibein* head 
the revitalizing and rejuvenating effect upon the | Take two tablets three times a day before meals. Aen Eadie: axe 
system generally, clinical tests have conclusively | Take them regularly. We believe the results will particniesty requested 
established that ‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chloro- | astonish you. The 5/- size contains double to read page 18, The 
phyll tablets increase the elasticity of the arteries, | quantity and is therefore more economical book is Free. Send 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN: 


(brand) 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 
Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 
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Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
pie 
86 Clerkenwell peed 

London, 


Please send me a i 
copy of the book 
entitled “The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des 
cribing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and_ the 
remarkable results 
obtained with ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets. 
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Write in BLOCK letters. 
Use margin of pane. 
Post unsealed under 


| | Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 




















‘Phyllosan’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGT, d. stamp. 
M.D.,°Professor of Medicine at Berne University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 
issued by Natural Chemicals, Lid., London. 
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Turning 
pale faces 
BROWN 


EAS IDE or 

Country air and 
healthy sunshine are 
wonderful tonics for the poor children and 
weary mothers of SLUMLAND who need 
so much a change from dreary dwellings 
and close streets. 





The Church Army hopes to send hundreds 
of these unfortunate ones away for a 
holiday. Wall YOU help to make it possible ? 

£5 will give three children and their jaded mother 
a fortnight’s holiday. 
£1. 1s. 


Smaller or larger gifts also welcomed. 


will send poor mother and baby away 
for one week. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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“’ But what made you so sure he was innocent ? “’ 


““You will remember that | examined our host's bathroom 
I found there a purple tube of shaving cream and recently. 
used shaving materials. That decided the matter.’ 


“’ You amare me Holmes,” said I, “’ surely you are— 


“My dear Watson” interrupted Holmes impatiently, ” Yo, 
ere singularly obtuse this morning. As you know, t lates 
discovered that the deed was committed just before break. 
fast—the time when shaving has put irritable men into a 
mood of violence. 
use Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. He also had a@ good 
brush and keen razor blades. His shaving would therefore 

be a pleasure—he could not fail to be in a 

good humour before breakfast. In such a 


a crime.”” 


be publicly recognised.” 
+ + 


If shaving makes you feel murder- 
ous, you need Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream. Buy a tube from your 
Chemist for 1/6; or send ( 
for a free sample from 
Dect. C.D., Parke, Davis 
& Co., 50, Beak Street, 
London, W.1: 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Prestpenr—Tur Most Hon. Tre 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 








Medical Superivtendent: Danie F. Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm. 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing: 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a miie of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton}, whe can be seen in London by 
appointment. 














But | saw our friend was accustomed to 


mood it was impossible for him to eommit 


~ You are wonderful,’ | cried, ’’ Your merits 
like those of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream should 











FUNDS EXCEED - - 


“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


£19,000,000. 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERS 


Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the past for their 
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The New Wing of The Cancer Hospital (free). 





U 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) is the 
first Special Hospital in London devoted to 
Cancer Treatment and Research. It is 
equipped with the most up-to-date appliances. 
Poor patients are admitted free. A certain 
number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free 
from pain. Help is urgently needed to meet 
the cost of the New Wing, which comprises 
a Radiological Department and accommoda- 
tion for * Middle-income ” patients who can 
contribute towards their cost. 


Please send a Special Donation or 
Subscription to the Secretary, 


CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


Bankers: Covtrs & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 
Secretary: J. Courtney Bucnanan, C.L.E. 


following charitable appeals for 

your consideration this Whitsun- 

tide. Donations, however small, 
will be welcomed. 
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%ey OF Goo? 


235 LIGHTHOUSE 


Keepers received helpful litera- 
ture to relieve their lonely and 
monotonous lives. 


146 HOSPITALS 


received magazines and books 
to cheer the sufferers, both old 
and young. 


7,734 BOOKS 

were granted as prizes in the 
BRITISH ISLES. NEWSPAPER 
EVANGELISM has been carried 
on in the columns of the daily 
press and in weekly papers in 
INDIA and JAPAN. ork has 
been done in three new langu- 
ages in AFRICA in the last 
year, 


240,000 ILLUSTRATED 
LEAFLETS 


have been sent to RUSSIAN 
Refugees and Exiles in lands 
both near and far. 


£20,000 is needed for the FORWARD 
MOVEMENT of the Religious Tract Society, 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 


WILL YOU HELP? 











SCOTTISH S.P.C.A. 


(Founded 1839) 
President: The Duchess of Portland. 


Maintains Inspectorate of over 20, 
each equipped with motor-cycle. Patrols 
25 Scottish Counties. 


(INCOME £5,000. EXPENDS £7,500. 


Send for 92nd Annual Report (illust.). 
200 pp. Membership 5s. 


L. G, LANGWILL, C.A., Secretary, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 


MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.DB.E., 
LL.D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 
HE Trustees earnestly appeal 
to all lovers of the Sea and 

Ships to assist them in carrying on 

the Spiritual and Temperance Work 

for the welfare and well-being of our 

Sailors all over the World. 222,000 

sleepers accommodated last year. 

Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,820; 

Meetings, 102,955; Visits to Ships, 

Hospitals and Sick Bays, 4,940. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully 

acknowledyed, should be sent to the Hon. 

Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 

Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 

Royal Naval Needlework Guild parceis to 

the Lady Superintendent, 


generous support of our voluntary hospitals and charitable institutions. Even 
creater help is needed in these more difficult times, and we recommend the 





DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


THE LARGEST FAMILY IN THE 


WORLD 
Charter: 

“No destitute child ever refused 
admission.”’ 





Worth Saving for the Nation and Empire. 
111,500 children admitted. 
18,000 children and young people dealt with 
lust year. 
8,200 children always being supported. 
1,634 destitute children were admitted last 
year. 





5 (on an average) come in daily. 


24,000 meals have to be provided every day for 
the Barnardo Family of 8,200 boys and girls and 
babies. Give yourself the joy of feeling that, 
for at least 10 days, you are feeding one orphan 
and destitute little one. 


10/- will do this. 


“Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 





Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes Food Fund” and crossed, addressed 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1 
THE LARGEST FAMILY IN THE 
WORLD. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 











-——ERADICATE DISEASE—— 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to Secretary, 
283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


PLEASE help us to GIVE A HOLIDAY 
TO THOUSANDS OF NEEDIEST GIRLS 
AND BOYS in S.E. LONDON. 

2'- provides fer one child one day, £1 for ten, 
£5 for fifty. 

DO SEND TO-DAY, 
however small the gift, to 
Rev. C. SYDNEY HUNT, 
Deptford Central Hall, Deptford, S.E. 3. 














For over 90 years 
this Institution has been helping the very 
poorest of the poor. 

Please send generous help toward pro- 
viding Seaside and Country holidays for 
weary women and sickly children who 
spend their lives in the over-crowded 
slums of East Central London. 

Their Vitality is Low. 

Their Need is Great. 
Contributions will be gratefully received 
by WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


Field Lane 
Institution, 





Vine St., Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





LONDON CITY MISSION 


REST & HOLIDAY HOMES 
EASTBOURNE and MARTHAM 


For toilers among the poor of London, men 
who are weary both in mind and body, a change 
of scene is imperative, if they are to be kept fit 
and preserved fcr future labour. 

The agents of the London City Mission spend 
their days, and often their nights, in work 
which drains their strength, tests their nerves, 
and takes heavy toll of their mental and spirit- 
ual reserves. In most cases they are nobly 
assisted by their wives. 

£2 10s. will provide a holiday for a mission- 
ary fer two weeks. £5 will secure « similar 
rest for a Missionary and his wife. Will the 
reader kindly give one Missionary a holiday? 


Secretary for the Seaside Homes Fund: 
WILLIAM F. MILLER. 
Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK, Ltd. 
Office of the Mission: 

3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


New Report free on request. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE 


By JULIAN S. HUXLEY, M.A. 
With 105 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
An account of the chief results emerging from the 


author’s recent research into the relative growth of parts 
of the body in animals. 


THE LAND OF TIMUR: 


Recollections of Russian Turkestan 
By A, POLOVTSOFF. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A vivid description of travel in Central Asia, including 
memories of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


ENCHANTED SAND: 


A New-Mexican Pilgrimage 
By D. J. HALL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
An account of the strange experiences in New Mexico 


of the author and his young wife, and of their reckless 
journey across two thousand miles of desert. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 


NILE VALLEY 
By JAMES BAIKIE, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
A descriptive handbook to the examples of Fgyptian 


architecture and art to be seen on all accessible sites in the 


Nile Valley. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 


3y A. D. INNES, M.A. Tenth edition, revised 

by J. M. Henderson, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of this very popular book, which deals 

with the greatest and most picturesque era in British 
history. 


THE UNSTABLE EARTH: 


Some Recent Views in Geomorphology 
sy J. A. STEERS, M.A. 

Iilustrated, 

This contribution to Messrs. Methuen’s Geological Series 


is intended tor geographers and physiographers. Jt deals 
with the more significant structural elements of the earth. 


STOCK MARKET FORCES: 


A Preface to Speculative Investment 
sy F. H. CAUDWELL and SIR E. A. ELLIS 
GRIFFITH. 5s. net. 


“The general purpose of the book is to teach the 
investor how to protect himself, and for this reason it can 
be recommended.”"—Financial News. 


15s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 





























Musings of a Mineral Wate; 


Manufacturer. 





No. 163. 
CUT-THROAT COMPETITION 


This generation does not need to be told that 
they who use the sword are apt to perish by the 
sword: it is a question of when to fight, how to 
fight, and how to treat a vanquished foe. And this 
generation also knows that competition in business 
may be pushed far enough to ruin both competitors, 
Even before the slump of 1929 Americans were 
writing of “ prosperity without profit.” It is the 
old problem of diminishing returns. One can drive 
a steamer at a certain speed economically, every 
knot beyond this can only be achieved at extra. 
vagant cost, and business aiming at the monopoly 
of the market can pay too dearly for it. Rival firms 
by advertising to excess against each other hand 
over their profits to the Press; or cutting prices 
against each other become the helots of the retailers, 
Hypnotized with the “ increasing turnover ”’ theory 
businesses will soon have as many men on the road 
as in the factory. The pass to which most manu- 
facturers have been brought to-day is we believe 
traceable to a false reading of Darwin: some 
automatic law of progress, a constant aiming at 
expansion, a striving after the infinite, which idea 
was encouraged by the unique circumstances of the 
nineteenth century. There is no law of progress in 
this sense. A study of nature shows that large 
animals and small animals, the fierce and the gentle, 
the weak and the strong, continue to maintain the 
species, suggesting that our late lamented friend of 
the political world, the now despised balance of 
power might be a better ideal for us to follow than 
the survival of the fittest. Economists to-day are 
all at sixes and sevens and the chances are that they 
are all wrong; that salvation does not. lie in 
statistics. The disease of to-day is secularity, a 
mistaking of means for end, a one-sided develop- 
ment of a creature whose “ all is dual.” The only 
remedy lies in a return to the Christian religion 
which faces the fact of man’s double nature ;— which 
faces the paradox of life that man’s happiness 
eludes him if he too directly seeks it : and his wealth 
also. Experience having clearly proved that as all 
such short cuts to wealth as combines, trade unions, 
minimum wage acts, Protection, and other schemes 
of ninepence for fourpence, bring about exactly the 
opposite result to what was intended, perhaps we 
should try the opposite opposite and seek “ these 
things ” by seeking the Kingdom of Heaven ; the 
determination (to quote Maurice Hutton) to ask 
always what is the final cause, the good and the 
God, behind all the vanity of life; without which 
the vanity seems wholly vain and hardly worth 
while, and the value of its perpetuation an open 
question. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
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News of the Week 


¢ hag French elections may, by the change they effect 

in the ruling colour in the Chamber, ultimately 
make things éasier at Geneva, but they have brought the 
work of the Disarmament Conference almost to a stand- 
still for the moment. That is inevitable, for the new 
Ministry cannot enter effectively on its functions till after 
the Chamber has met on June Ist, and France occupies 
so much a key position in the disarmament discussions 
that it would be folly to attempt to settle any major issue 
in her absence or virtual absence. There is nothing for it, 
therefore, but to mark time. If M. Herriot proves rather 
more pliant than M. Tardieu was there will be full com- 
pensation for the short delay. The Sino-Japanese dis- 
cussions also are temporarily in abeyance, but the news 
of the beginning of the Japanese withdrawal at Shanghai 
is satisfactory. As to Manchuria, Japan is finding the 
situation increasingly difficult to cope with, and has sent 
another division there to deal with bandits. When the 








. Lytton Commission reports the League may have to face 
_ political issues as difficult as any that have occupied it at 
| any stage of the controversy so far. 


How To Raise Prices 

as a reaction against the still continuing 
deflation movement is apparently to be termed by common 
is increasingly in the air. Sir Robert Horne’s 
demand in the House of Commons on Monday for a drop 
of the bank rate to 2 per cent. and the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities by the Bank is one specific proposal which 
demands consideration, but the dangers of attempts to 
raise the price-level in this country by isolated action are 
That point was most ably driven home by Mr. 
Churchill, who spoke in the House on Tuesday in some- 
thing very different from his recent vein, insisting that 
only immediate international action could save a situation 
already grown almost irretrievably desperate. Mr. Chur- 
chill wants an agreement with the United States, and, if 
possible, with France, before Lausanne. There is little 
time for that, for the Lausanne Conference is fixed for 
June 16th. But at Lausanne itself the monetary problem, 
if it has not been tackled earlier, must be faced in deadly 
It ought, of course, to be dealt with before 
reparations and debts, for decisions reached regarding it 
may determine the whole incidence of the payments under 
But reparations and debts can wait no 
longer, and if they are wiped out the currency question 
will not affect them. ‘They can be postponed no longer. 
But the monetary discussions might be almost concurrent, 
whether they actually take place at Lausanne or Geneva, 

* * * 5 * 


Lord Lothian on India 

It is reassuring to find so sound an observer as Lord 
Lothian striking a note of guarded optimism in his 
farewell message to India. The measures recommended 
in his Committee’s franchise report will, if they are 
adopted, form the basis of the elections for the first 
Parliament under the new constitution, and in expressing 
a hope that those elections will take place in 1933 Lord 
Lothian makes it clear that his influence will be exerted 
to hasten the steps that have still to be taken to bring 
the new constitution into being. He is rather taken to 
task by the Special Correspondent of The Times at 
Simla for referring with some respect to “ those who 
are making sacrifices to-day for the sake of their own 
ideas of the road to self-government and reforms,” in 
an appeal to them to throw themselves into constructive 
work; but the Chairman of the Franchise Committee 
evidently recognizes better than his critic the difficulties 
to be faced if the constitution has to be worked in face 
of the continued hostility of a large and well-organized 
section of the Indian people. Lord Lothian’s message 
as a whole admirably exemplifies the spirit in which this 
country should carry through the transition to full 
self-government in India. 

* % x * 

America’s Second Thoughts 
waxes and wanes in be- 
wilderingly swift alternation. Ten days ago Congress 
was out of hand and the prospect of any attempt at a 
balanced Budget negligible. But on Friday the President 
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issued a message of such vigour that economy became 
in twenty-four hours a national slogan. The new bonus 
to ex-soldiers was reported against by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and there is little chance now of its 
coming to a vote in the House. The Budget is not through, 
but its prospects are incomparably better than they 
were before the President moved. But the unemploy- 
ment problem is increasing in urgency every day, and the 
proposal now afoot to authorize the new Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to municipalities 
for unemployment relief raises interesting speculations 
regarding Mr. Hoover's probable action, for he has 
always set his face against federal intervention in this 
field, holding that each locality should bear its own 
responsibilities. The danger of rival schemes being 
pushed for political ends increases as the nomination 
conventions (both of them take place next month) 
approach, but for the moment hard realities are restoring 
Congress to sanity. 
- * * * 


The Oath and the Tariff 

The Irish Free State can obviously not be both inside 
the British Commonwealth and outside it. That has 
been pointed out more than once in these columns in 
connexion with the Bill to remove the Oath from the 
Irish Constitution. The clause in the Constitution is 
based on an article of the treaty with Great Britain, 
and if the treaty is to be flatly disregarded Ireland has 
small ground for claiming at Great Britain’s hands the 
preferential economic treatment it is proposed to extend 
to the Dominions generally. But true as all that may 
be and is, Mr. Thomas’ plain warning to Ireland that 
she may be ostracized at Ottawa omits one very material 
consideration. The Irish Government does not think 
the Oath Bill violates the treaty. The British Govern- 
ment thinks it does, and it is hard to see how any 
intelligent man with the text of the treaty before him 
ean disagree. But when two Governments differ on the 
interpretation of a treaty, there is a recognized method 
of settling the question. An impartial and authoritative 
ruling must be sought, either from some special Common- 
wealth tribunal or from the Permanent Court at The 
Hague, the best qualified body in the world to pro- 
nounce on a question of treaty interpretation. The 
more convinced the British Government is of the justice 
of its case, the more ready it should be to accept an 
arbitral ruling on it. Ireland is pledged to carry out 
any verdict the Hague Court may give if she goes 
before it. 

* * * * 

High Court Aphorisms 

His Majesty’s Judges do not usually refer to one 
another in the terms applied by Lord Justice Scrutton on 
Friday to Mr. Justice McCardie, when in setting aside ¢ 
ruling of Sir Henry McCardie’s in the Cambridge entice- 
ment case he took occasion to observe, regarding the 
discursive commentaries on life in general with which 
that Judge frequently accompanies his judgements, that : 

“If there was to be a discussion of the relations of husbands 
and wives he thought it would come better from Judges who 
had more than theoretical knowledge of husbands and wives. He 
was a little surprised that a gentleman who had never been married 
should, as he had done in another case, have proceeded to explain 
the proper underclothing that Jadies should wear, and he (the 


Lord Justice) thought that those things were better Jeft out of the 
discussion of legal questions.” 


There is ground for those strictures. A Judge must, of 
course, discuss the relations of husbands and wives when 
a case involving those relations is before him, but they can 
be discussed tersely or diffusely, and the choice of methods 
makes a good deal of difference to the general impression 
created. Mr, Justice MeCardie must have easily out- 


———-— 
<<<, 


distanced any other Judge on the Bench in the attainment 
of headlines in the popular Press, but laymen as wel] as 
Lords Justices will be disposed to agree that that does ; 
make pre-eminentiy for the dignity of the Courts, 
* * * * 

An International Loss 

The sudden death of M. Albert Thomas is more than a 
heavy blow to the International Labour Organization, 
for there was always the prospect that M. Thomas 
would some day return to French polities, where he 
would have assumed at once a foremost place. He was 
in the direct succession of Jaurés, and the international 
experience he had gained in twelve years at Geneva 
would have added immensely to his political authority. 
His remarkable oratorical powers, moreover, would haye 
had a scope largely denied them hitherto. As for the 
International Labour Office, it is difficult to imagine jt 
without him. It has never known any other head, and 
he was its architect as well as its director, for the Labour 
clauses in the Treaty of Versailles are very largely his 
handiwork. His forceful personality accommodated 
itself with some difficulty to the restraints of an office 
which theoretically at any rate involved the execution 
of policy rather than its initiation, and his strictures on 
various Governments, including from time to time the 
British, went a good deal beyond what most international 
officials would permit themselves. There could be no 
higher testimony to his personality than the fact that in 
spite of that he made innumerable friends and no enemies; 
Mr. Harold Butler, who seems his obvious successor, 
possesses qualities fundamentally different but of no less 
high an order. 


Lot 


* * * 
Ministers’ Powers 

Lord Hewart’s spirited protest in The New Despotisn 
against the tendency of the Government Departments to 
exercise not merely legislative but also Judicial functions, 
was _no doubt partly responsible for the appointment in 
1929 of the exceptionally strong Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers. His complaints are substantially confirmed in 
its Report, which indicates that the powers conferred 
upon Ministers by Statute should be closely watched and 
strictly defined. On the legislative side it is doubtless 
impossible for Parliament, overworked and hampered by 
its own procedure, not to leave the Departments the power 
of making rules and regulations concerning endless details. 
But Parliament could and should adopt at once the 
Committee’s suggestion that a Standing Committee should 
examine every Government Bill and see that the rule- 
making function is duly circumscribed. It is even more 
important that Ministers should refrain from making 
judicial decisions, taking upon themselves the work of 
the Courts and often making the citizen feel that he is 
denied justice. The Committee’s Report demands not 
merely close attention but immediate action. Depart 
mental autocracy may have been less evident since the 
War, but it is still a serious menace to our liberties. 

* * x x 
A New Nazi Programme ; 

A significant development in the political situation 
in Germany is the formulation of a much mor 
definite Nazi programme than has seen the light so far. 
Herr Strasser, the National Socialist spokesman in the 
Reichstag debate on Tuesday, outlined plans for making 
Germany economically self-sufficient through land recla- 
mation and land settlement schemes, carried out, i 
necessary, by the compulsory recruitment of labour, 4 
further restriction of imports, abandonment of the 
gold standard, and a drastic reduction of interest rates. 
There is a good deal here that is impracticable, and the 
whole conception is vitiated by the exclusively nationalist 
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outlook whose development everywhere is bringing 
disaster On the world, but, at any rate, it is constructive 
rather than destructive, and suggests that the Nazi 
party is acquiring some sense of responsibility, It is 
noteworthy that Herr Strasser spoke with respect of 
pr. Briining, who in a speech to the Provincial Press 
on Sunday had urged the need of decisive international 
action to settle the problems of the world, particularly 
disarmament and reparations, and ascribed to the 
failure of such action in recent years the revolutionary 
movements that had to be faced in sevcral countries. 
That, of course, is not Nazi doctrine, and Dr. Briining’s 
administration is under heavy Nazi fire as result of the 
action of General Groener in suppressing the famous 
storm detachment organizations—Hitler’s brown-shirts. 
But the signs are that the Chancellor will weather 
through once more. 
* ** x * 

Russia Buys Wheat 

The news that Russia is buying Canadian and 
Australian wheat is significant, particularly when it 
coneides with the issue by the Government of a new 
decree permitting the peasants, after delivery to the State 
of a certain proportion of their crops, to dispose of the 
yest themselves as they choose, though only, apparently, 
to individual purchasers, not to merchants or speculators. 
This, like Lenin’s New Economic Policy of 1921, is a 
confession that human nature is stronger than State 
regulation, but, probably enough, there will be a reaction 
back from the new leniency, as there was with the 
NEP. The agricultural cutlook in Russia is clearly 
not good. The chief reason for the foreign purchases 
of wheat is that there is a large concentration of Russian 
troops—100,000 according to rumour—in the Vladivostock 
region, and it is easier to feed them from overseas than 
from European Russia or Siberia. The concentration 
is to be explained by fear of a possible Japanese attack 
rather than as sign of contemplated Russian aggression. 

* * * * 

The Ban on Foreign Talent 

The Ministry of Labour has cut no very impressive 
figure in the matter of Gleich’s Cireus, an institution 
of Kuropean repute such as this country has little 
opportunity of witnessing. The decision to grant permits 
for a tour of the circus in Great Britain was duly 
announced in the House of Commons and justified on 
perfectly good grounds. It was ascertained that a good 
deal of British labour would be employed, and _ there 
are not so many travelling British circuses on the move 
that the comparatively short Gleich tour could be 
objected to on the ground of unfair competition. Yet 
it is ostensibly on that ground that the permission 
definitely granted has been revoked after all arrange- 
ments had been made and some British performers had 
been not merely engaged, but had travelled to Hull to 
meet the circus on arrival. It would be interesting to 
know how much entertainment-tax has been lost thereby. 
The incident may be of no supreme importance in itself, 
but as one of a mass of examples of a progressively more 
narrow-minded and exclusive nationalism, against which 
Ministers have not the courage to make a stand, it is 
profoundly to be deplored. Having broken the Chinese 
ban on foreign devils, we are apparently to adopt it here. 

* * * « 

Royalty and Rotary 

We are glad to note that Prince George opened the 
thirteenth annual conference of the Rotary International 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland at Folkestone 
on Saturday. For this movement, designed to promote 
fellowship among business and professional men, has 


unquestionably done an immense amount of good, and 
not least in the smaller towns. The weekly lunch, followed 
by a short address from some guest on a question of the 
day, has brought men of different trades and callings 
together in a friendly and non-political atmosphere, and 
made them conscious of their duty to the community. 
Rotary was invented in America, but it has spread rapidly 
throughout the English-speaking world because its aims 
are essentially unselfish. Prince George, in his admirable 
speech, stressed the world-wide value of Rotary and its 
confidence in the advancement of international under- 
standing, good will and peace. Never were such efforts 
more needed than to-day. 
* ; * * x 

Private Schools 

The Departmental Committee set up by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, when he was President of the Board of 
Education in the last Labour Ministry, to report on the 
private schools has found them less blameworthy than the 
advocates of State education for.all alleged them to be. 
**A small proportion are so defective that they are harmful 
to the mental and physical welfare of their pupils *; Mr. 
Squeers has still a few imitators. “ A larger proportion 
are seriously weak and ineflicient,” presumably because 
the teachers charge low fees and are poor. But the 
Committee declares that most private schools are above 
serious reproach, and many, as wise parents know, are 
excellent. And the Committee confirms its verdict by 
showing extreme caution in its recommendations. This 
Balaam, brought by the Labour Balak, if not to curse, at 
any rate to recommend full State regulation, has simply 
proposed public supervision based on inspection and the 
maintenance of a minimum standard of education and 
equipment. Regular medical inspection is to be en- 
couraged though not enforced, and the general super- 
vision is “‘to safeguard freedom, avoid irritation and 
economize cost.” No decent private schoolmaster will 
object to these very sensible proposals, which will tend 
to strengthen his position. 

& x X x 

The National Gallery 

Recent resignations of expert officials at the National 
Gallery, followed by that of Mr. Ormsby Gore, one of the 
trustees, have occasioned not a little concern. Sir Charles 
Holmes; the late Director, has now explained that the 
troubles are due to an unhappy regulation, made some 
thirty years ago when Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister, 
under which the trustees can overrule the Director even 
in matters of detail. It is to be inferred that the regula- 
tion was virtually ignored until, within the last few years, 
one or two trustees began to think that they knew more 
about buying and hanging pictures than the highly quali- 
fied artist and scholar who is appointed for that purpose. 
Their action has lost the National Gallery several able 
men, and, from the standpoint of the visitor or the 
student, it has not improved the general appearance of the 
rooms. The changes in the hanging are incessant ; many 
good pictures are no longer shown ; and recent purchases 
have in no way strengthened this incomparable collection. 
It is much to be hoped that the trustees will reconsider 
their policy and that the Director will henceforth be 
allowed the freedom which his Victorian predecessors 


used to enjoy. 
* * * * 
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Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 12th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%;; on Wednesday week, 1014; a 10233. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 993; on 
Wednesday week, 98}; a year ago, 953. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on Wednesday week, 
86}; a year ago, 82}. 
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France Turns Left 


TRAGIC stroke of fate gives France this week not 
4% only a new Government, but a new President. Of 
the actual assassination of M. Paul Doumer there is 
nothing to be said. The murderer is evidently deranged 
and his crime is devoid of all possible motive, for neither 
M. Doumer’s personality nor his office were such as to 
make him any enemies anywhere. He had followed the 
natural road from Presidency of the Senate to Presidency 
of the Republic, after a political and administrative career 
which did not include the Premiership. France, in 
marked contrast to the United States, expects nothing 
of her Presidents but that they should discharge the cere- 
monial duties of their office with diligence and dignity, 
and interfere no more in politics than a constitutional 
monarch. Those requirements M. Paul Doumer fulfilled 
admirably. He was competent without being distin- 
guished, he was cultured, he was sagacious, he was in the 
best sense of the term’ “a safe man,” the best type of 
average Frenchman. France mourns him personally with 
sincere grief, and all friends of France will share her 
sorrow. As President he is no more irreplaceable than any 
of his predecessors were, for there are always available in 
France men endowed with the qualities needed for that 
office. M. Albert Lebrun, making once more the transition 
from the Presidency at the Luxembourg to the Presidency 
at the Elysée, should well maintain the traditions to which 
he succeeds as aresult of the vote of the National Assembly 
on Tuesday, and as we pay tribute with profound sorrow 
to the memory of President Doumer, we salute with 
cordiality and confidence the accession of President 
Lebrun, 

The new President's first serious duty has been to accept 
the resignation of M. Tardieu’s Government, as a result of 
the unexpectedly sweeping suecess of the Left at the 
General Election second ballot last Sunday. That success, 
it may be recalled incidentally, would never have been 
attained if the Senate had not, at the end of February, 
rejected the Chamber’s Electoral Reform Bill, which prac- 
tically abolished the second ballot altogether. The first 
vote on May Ist disclosed a slight swing to the Left, but 
the second ballot a week later accentuated it to a degree 
the most reliable prophets had never anticipated. That 
was due, no doubt, partly to superior electoral tactics 
on the part of the two principal Left parties, the Radical- 
Socialists and Socialists, which, on the second ballot, com- 
bined to support in each constituency the Left candidate 
whose chances were the best. But that is very far from 
the whole story. The result of the clection confirms two 
convictions which students of French polities have always 
held, firstly, that the Paris Press, controlled as it largely is 
by financial and industrial interests, is completely unre- 
presentative of the true spirit of France, and, secondly, that 
the expiring Chamber, elected in 1928 to support Poincaré, 
“the saviour of the franc,” represents that spirit little 
better. 

For however M. Herriot’s victory be interpreted, there 
is little doubt about how to interpret M. Tardieu’s defeat. 
The late Prime Minister has gone to the country on his 
record, and the country has rejected him. That is partly 
M. Tardieu’s misfortune rather than his fault. France felt 
the weight of the world depression later than most other 
countries, but she is feeling it now with some severity, 
and since M. Tardieu has been able to do little to alleviate 
her hardships she is disposed to give someone else an 
opportunity of trying. The swing of the pendulum is 
always accentuated against a Government in office in a 
period of depression. That was demonstrated clearly 
enough in this country last October. How far foreign 


policy influenced the electors is hard to determine. There 
is always a danger of exaggerating that factor When 
another country is concerned, and on the whole M 
Herriot’s declared views on most international questions 
resemble M. Tardieu’s more than they differ from them, 
But while M. Tardicu has committed himself already jn 
various international gatherings, M. Herriot has con. 
mitted himself only in election speeches, and there js an 
accepted convention that such utterances shall not be 
brought up against even the worst criminal. M. Herriot, 
therefore, if he takes office, may well feel himself free ty 
pursue disarmament at Geneva by other methods thay 
those favoured by his predecessor and to adopt a more 
progressive attitude in relations with both Germany anq 
Italy, while there will be nothing at all to prevent recon. 
sideration of the Danubian scheme de novo. On repara- 
tions M. Herriot’s views are mainly those of M. Tardieu, 
but here again the Left leader has his hands free. 

But M. Herriot’s path to oflice will not be all smooth, 
His own party has considerably strengthened its position, 
advancing from 109 seats to 157 in a Chamber of 615 in 
which it forms now the largest group, the Socialists 
following with a total of 129, as against their previous 112. 
To analyse the party totals in any French Chamber is 
a thankless task, for the groups merge indistinguishably 
into one another, individuals on the outskirts move 
erratically to and fro across the border-line, and eyen 
the group labels are vague and mutable. It is suflicient 
in this case to speak of Right, Centre and Left, and to 
divide the Left into its two main constituents of Radical: 
Socialists (M. Herriot) and Socialists (M. Léon Blun), 
which with 37 Socialists with other sub-labels, and 23 
Communists of varying hue, command a total of 346 votes. 
That in a full House means a majority of just under 80 
against any combination of Centre and Right. Moreover, 
a few votes of the Left Centre are always likely to be cast 
with the Left. But M. Herriot can obviously do little 
with his 157 followers alone. To form a Government he 
must lean cither to the Left, on the Socialists, or to the 
Right, on the Centre, and it will make all the difference 
both to internal and external polities which he does. The 
Centre, it may be observed, has come off badly in the 
election, groups like the Left Republicans, to which 
M. Tardieu belonged, losing more heavily than the 
extreme Right. It would be curious if the leader of the 
most successful party chose to find his support in a group 
the electors have decisively condemned. 

M. Herriot, however, may do that not because he 
chooses but because he has no choice. Everything 
depends on the Socialists. They will undoubtedly be 
invited to join a Herriot administration. They may 
refuse unconditionally, as they have done before, to enter 
a bourgeois Cabinet. They may agree on conditions— 
which would include a real reduction of armaments, a 
conciliatory international policy and the active develop: 
ment of social insurance at home. The last item means 
expenditure, and France has an unbalanced budget. 
But M. Blum might reply with some justice that what he 
spends on insurance he will save on armaments. From 
the European point of view a combination of M. Herriot 
and M. Blum would be much preferable to an administra- 
tion of Radical-Socialists alone, for M. Blum by bis 
speeches and writings has shown himself a temperate and 
constructive party leader. But nothing matters in France 
so much as property, particularly the small man’s little 
bit of it, and the bogey of socialistic legislation still has 
its terrors. If for that or any other reason M. Herriot 
is driven to look to the Right for his support there may 
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relatively little to choose between his policy and 
7 Tardieu’s, though the constant pressure of the Socialists 


from the Left will always have some effect. 

What may be most desired for France is that she may 
settle down to a prolonged period of stable government, 
reflecting the will of the country as evineed in the recent 
dection rather than the tactical manocuvres of political 


groups at the Palais Bourbon. For the country, which 
might have made a very different response to the Hitlerite 
successes in Prussia, has given Europe an admirable proof 
of its stability and restraint. If the policy of the new 
Government is marked by the same qualities France’s 
contribution to international reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation may be notable. 


The English Sunday 


MWe Sunday Cinema Bill may serve more usefully 
| to concentrate attention on Sunday than on 
cinemas. The Bill itself has been fervently supported 
and as fervently opposed for reasons which, taken in 
the mass, reveal the existence of very little clear con- 
yjetion as to Why cinema theatres should or should not 
he open on a Sunday, Everything depends, or ought 
to depend, on what character we desire an English 
Sunday to possess. The cinema question is purely 
incidental to that, and the stipulation for an allocation 
of the proceeds to charity still more incidental. The 
yeal trouble is that no definite ideal for the observance 
of Sunday exists. What has happened is that the 
traditional Puritan Sunday, with its austerities and 
prohibitions and its oppressive dreariness to the younger 
eeneration, has suffered a_ series of encroachments, 
achieved haphazard after a succession of sporadic fights 
between the traditionalists and the revolutionaries, with 
the result that in parts of England the cinemas may 
open and in parts they muy not, that where they do 
open the galleries and museums remain resolutely shut, 
that everywhere you may at some part of the day buy 
beer but nowhere, or practically nowhere, books. The 
time has come to face the problem of Sunday as a 
whole. No one would willingly see Sunday  com- 
mercialized. No one desires to abolish a day of rest. 
Everyone who has thought of the question seriously 
desires that the same day of rest shail be observed by 
asmuch of the population as possible, so that however it is 
spent families can if they choose spend it together. 
The Russian expedient of a five-day week, for the 
individual but not for the community, makes it practically 
certain that when one member of a family is at leisure 
others will be at work. That is an argument in itself 
for reducing Sunday labour as much as possible. At 
least let it be used when it is used for the most worthy, 
not the least worthy, ends. 
The claims of organized religion must manifestly 
be given the fullest consideration. The practice of 
public worship is becoming visibly less prevalent. ‘This 
is not the place to discuss cither the causes of that, 
nor its effects. To those who regard it as inevitable 
there may be commended the record of such churches 
as St. Martin-in-the-Fields, with its challenging notice- 
boards “* Church Full” to greet late-comers on Sunday 
evenings. But the trend of the times is unmistakable. 
The cheap motor-car is a new rival for the churches to 
cope with, and no jury of average men called on to appraise 
the ultimate values of a Sunday morning in church 
or chapel and a Sunday in fields or woods would ever 
reach a unanimous verdict. It is for the churches to 
ill their emptying pews again if they can, which may 
involve some readaptation of their message and the 
method of its presentation, and of the times and the 
forms of their services. The country churches that are 
making a special appeal to the Sunday hiker are at any 
rate showing themselves true to their faith in preferring 
an active evangelism to a passive fatalism. 

But the problem of the English Sunday is not primarily 
a problem’ of the churches. It is a problem of the 


English citizen, and the English citizen belongs in two 
cases out of three to the wage-carning rather than the 
salary-earning class. For him, if he is a town-dweller 
the village Sunday is something quite different—Sunday 
can be an inexpressibly dreary day. Sunday in Bermond- 
sey, or Hoxton, or Ancoats, is a very different thing from 
Sunday in Mayfair or Edgbaston—even if Mayfair 
stayed in town on Sundays. It is against the drab 
background of the slum street and the tenement that the 
Sunday visualized. If ever there 
was a day when museums and art-galleries should be 
open it is the day when most of them are shut. The case 
for the opening of cinemas is not much less conclusive, 
but only with important reservations. It may be true 
that few of the people who spend Sunday evening 
watching a good film would be better employed if they 
spent it elsewhere. But the great majority of films 
unfortunately are not good. An audience may be 
none the worse for seeing them—though that is not 
always true That is 
where a new standard could and ought to be sect. It 
should be possible to say something better for the cinema 
than merely that it keeps people off the streets, Let us, 
as several writers in The Times in the last few days have 
proposed, have a special list of films passed by some 
competent authority, broadminded but with a definite 
sense of purpose, for Sunday exhibition, and let those 
and no others be permitted. The supply of the right 
pictures will not fail, for a seven-day film is better 
business to produce than a six-day. 


problem must be 


but it is certainly none the better. 


There is everything to be said for differentiating 
Sunday from the other six days of the week, but our 
treatment of it must be constructive, not restrictive. 
Nothing should be done, by a deliberate encouragement 
of counter-attractions, to make the way of the churches 
harder still. The B.B.C. has set a salutary example 
in leaving the regular hours of service free. Sunday 
should be made so far as possible a day of rest from the 
routine of the week, but it need not be a day of aimless 
boredom. It can be a day of healthy recreation both 
for body and mind, and since the screen and the concert 
platform appeal to ten or twenty times as many as can 
find facilities for physical exercise it is constructive 
development in those fields that demands attention 
first. The old Sunday with its oppressive Sabbatarianism 
is gone for ever, but between that and a Sunday given 
over to nothing but pleasure for pleasure’s sake there 
is another kind of Sunday that can be better than either. 
Sunday labour cannot be completely eliminated, and 
the Sunday closing of galleries and libraries is not 
justified on that ground. All of them should be open. 
The experiment of opening some of the schools for 
popular lectures might well be made. The real trouble 
is that of the people who are thinking about Sunday 
at all—there are not very many of them—more are thinking 
about how it should not be spent than of how it should. 
The first need is for men and women of idealism and 
resource to concentrate on the positive aim. For though 
«a nation cannot be dragooned into the best kind of 
Sunday observance it can be very definitely guided, 
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The Week at Westminster 


TFXHE debates this week have revealed the general 

attitude of the House of Commons towards the 
general structure of the Budget and towards the new 
Import Duties. The latter caused the promised revival 
of the agreement to differ, but though Sir Herbert Samuel 
was still a prophet of the evil of tariffs and still denied 
their present necessity, the tone of his protest was much 
moderate. Indeed he many hearts among 
new members. who have a proper pride in their impar- 
tiality, by a frank definition of their hopes of tariffs 
and a full admission that those hopes were sincerely 
entertained. His protest was, therefore, essentially a 
warning to wait and see. This moderation did not 
him one of Mr. Churchill's brilliant 
pieces of chaff. The House cried with laughter at the 
parallel drawn between Sir Herbert Samuel persistently 
insisting upon the agreement to differ, and Naaman, the 
Syrian, “ perpetually interrupting the service ~ in the 
Temple of Rimmon. This joke masked the serious 
that the dissentient Ministers must really 
decide whether the National dictated 
cretion as well as continuance in oflice or whether Free 
Trade views dictated growing hostility ending in resig- 
nation. But the cheers which greeted Mr. Churchill's 
declaration that most people sincerely wished the dissen- 
tients to continue in office how anxious the 
House is that they should not themselves make their 


more won 


save from most 


argument 


emergency dis- 


showed 


position intolerable. 
* * x X* 
The debate came to a rather inglorious end because 
who wound up for the Govern- 
ment, did not accurately gauge the temper of his audience. 
He began well. but his argument developed into a detailed 
criticism of his Free Trade colleagues. That provoked 
Sir Herbert Samuel to interrupt, and the House found 
bickering on the Front Bench extremely distasteful. 
They showed it by sullen svurmurs ; and Mr. Runciman 
found great difliculty in picking up again the thread 
of his argument. The result of this incident may be 
good if it reminds all Ministers without exception that 
they are first, last, and all the time colleagues rather 


for once Mr. Runciman, 


than fiscal adversaries. 
* * x * 

The Finance Bill, which was allotted two days for the 
second reading, produced a debate singularly unconcerned 
with the details of the Budget. The main note was 
sounded by Sir Robert Horne who revived once again his 
argument that inflation was the only salvation of the 


world. This idea has caught the fancy of many Menibey 

. : 8 
though not all of them believe that the manipulation } 
sterling will be enough to cause a rise in world Prices 
that a rise in sterling prices would be an unmixed blessing 
However, Sir Robert Horne asked for a definite declaratio, 
of monetary policy, on the score that if producers a 
not allowed to produce at a profit, the falling Vield oy 
taxation would unbalance the Budget and _ tariffs Would 
not be enough to maintain contidence. Mr. Chamberlaiy 
met this view to the extent of declaring that the Gover. 
ment did not want the exchange value of sterling to jig. 
and would favour a rise in wholesale prices though not y 
much in retail prices, But the gist of the rather coy. 
plicated warning, which he added, was that there yay 
some risk that the controlled inflation of sterling might 
cause world gold prices to fall further, as they have done 
since we abandoned the gold standard instead of to rig. 
Nor was he very enthusiastic about the suggestion of a) 
immediate currency Conference ; and his statement tha 
there were a good many other preoccupying Conference 
already in view was made the test of a wail of dismay froy) 
Mr. Churchill next day, when he declared that these other 
and Ottawa—would be dap. 
gerously futile unless preceded by an agreement betwee 
the nations on monetary policy. He believes that this 
country and the United States could frame a_ joint 
inflationary policy which other nations would be bound 
to follow. Major Elliot, in the closing speech for th 
Government, showed that they were neither disparaging 
nor discouraging any signs of willingness to frame such 
and his guarded statement appeared to mean 
that if the United States want a currency conference 
we will readily confer with them. A minor feature was thi 
call for further retrenchment. Mr. Buchan, whose parsonic 
manner cannot wholly disguise a fertile mind ; Sir Viviay 
Henderson, Lord Borodale, and Sir W. Ray all tried 
to make constructive suggestions. The most prominent 
of them was that local authorities should be dissuaded 
from spending and borrowing, and though this  seens 
a little difficult to reconcile with a policy of inflation, 
it does call attention to an often-forgotten fact that 
national expenditure is the total raised by taxes and 
by rates as well. Mr. Chamberlain replied to this demand 
for retrenchment by promising some hard thinking about 
how to save later on, but this did not have so much succes 
as his concession of protective duties to the silk industry. 
The duties are to be temporary pending a report by thi 
Tariff Committee. 

y 


Conferences-——Lausanne 


policy ; 


Custos, 


The Toll of the Roads 


By Viscount BrentTrorp. 


HAVE held two oflices which give me, I suppose, 
some right to discuss this question. For nearly 
five years I was Home Secretary and as such had the 
control of the Police. It was within my power to send 
for the Commissioner and ask that he should take this 
or that step to improve the condition on the roads. 
We frequently held conferences on the appalling toll 
which motoring took of the pedestrians. Year by year 
this increased, and year by year it is_ still in- 
creasing. 

Since its formation I have also been President of the 
National Safety First Association, a very representative 
body composed of road authorities, road users, factory 
owners, and all those for whom “ Safety First ” has a real 
and vital importance, This Association was in effect the 


outcome of the terrible toll of the road taken by the 
motorist. For myself, I was and still am a motorist, in 
fact for fifteen years I was Chairman of the Automobile 
Association, and therefore it will be realized that I was 
in no sense an opponent of motoring, but rather an 
advocate and a supporter of the new mode of progression. 
and it was the combination of these three positions 
which enabled me to see the dreadful condition into which 
the traflic of our country had degenerated. 

It is quite clear that the motorist, who pays his tuxes. 
particularly the additional motoring 
beyond the general taxes of the country, is entitled to 
good roads, and to what I may call a “ super’’-service o! 
road organization. On the other hand, the pedestrian 
is equally entitled to his life, and to the safety of his 


tax over and 
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The difficulty at the present time is to reconcile 
these two apparently irreconcilable rights. On the whole 
Jam inclined to put the right of life and limb first, and 
] fear that some motorists, at all events, are inclined to 
right of high speed in advance of the safety of 
the public. When once this i is decided definitely, the 
question is ended. If the right of safety comes first, 
then whatever steps are necessary to ensure that safety 
st be taken by the State, and whatever restrictions 
may be needed must be put upon the motorist. I say 
this as an old motor ist, but I say it as one who sees that 
eighteen people are killed and five hundred and fifty- 
injured on the roads of Great Britain every day. After 
They are figures 


Jimbs. 


put the 


mil 


three 
all, these are devastating figures. 


which the State has no right to permit. 

I sce that my friend Sir Herbert Samuel, speaking in 
my place on May 5th, at a reception for members attending 
the Safety First Congress, inclined to lead his hearers 
f kindliness and friendliness on the part 
paKic than penal regulations on the 
part of the State. This is a serious question which has 
to be settled one way or the other. In my view, and I 
speak as one who has, as I have said, controlled the 
police, it must be settled on the penal side. I do not 
believe that the 2,000,000 including the 
commercial drivers, are going to drive in such a kind and 
friendly manner as to prevent any the 
public roads. I am perfectly certain, from what I know 
myself and from what I see in driving, that speed will 
not be moderated to the necessary extent. Let me be 
perfectly clear—I consider that speed is the 
zecident. The man who drives at forty or fifty miles per 
hour, and the man who goes at that pace round a corner, 
While I was at the 


to the remedy ¢ 
of the drivers, 


motorists, 


accidents on 


eause of 


is undoubtedly a public danger. 
Home Office we caught a driving on the Great 
West Road at seventy-two miles per hour, and within 
five minutes he was caught again driving at sixty-cight 
miles per hour. What vou to say 
You cannot expect that they will moderate their speed 
in such a way as to prevent accidents. 

There is another point which has to be considered in 
facing the problem involved, and that is the number of 
police who are taken away their duties 
to regulate motor traffic. Over one thousand five hundred 
police are so diverted, If you add to their wages the cost 
of their pensions, and the cost of their proportion of 


man 


are of such men ? 


from proper 


buildings, offices and superior authorities, you will find 
that an enormous burden is being placed upon the State, 
which has no right to be so placed. 


This burden is 


increasing year by year, and yet the nation is crying out 


for more police to guard their lives and property in 
their homes and while proceeding on their lawful avoca- 
tions. 


Roads are being laid out, houses are being built 
by the thousand, and the population in these new districts 
is increasing. The figures for burglaries and housebreaking 
in, for instance, the London Metropolitan district have 
risen during recent years to an alarming degree, and 
there should be an increase in the number of police in 
order to ensure the protection of the public. And yet the 
only answer which the Commissioner of Police can give 
is; “ [have no men: in fact I have less 
life and liberty of the subject than I had before the 
War, owing to the number that taken away for 
the direction of traflic and to penalize the careless 
motorist.” 

I have in one or other of my 
over and over again to the motorist to drive with the 
courtesy which other drivers and pedestrians mighi 
expect. But those appeals have fallen flat. The Safety 
First Association has issued leaflets, &c., almost by thx 
million, appealing to motorists, pointing out the danger of 
g—and still the It is truc 
of deaths decreased a little. 


men to guard the 


are 


capacities appealed 


careless drivin 
that last year the number 
But this year the 
are already up by 20 per cent. 
be said if deaths from any other cause 


toll goes on. 


both for deaths and injuries, 
Just consider what would 


figures, 


were to reach the 


appalling total that these do—and, moreover, a total 
becoming more and more appalling every day. There really 


is no answer, and having regard to the years during which 
tried to deal question by courtesy 
and by 
and the pedestrian more one another's 
rights—a method which has completely failed—I 
come to the quite definite conclusion that the State should 
intervene, that it is its duty to intervene, and that such 
steps should be taken as may prevent this holocaust of 
leath and injury on our roads. The population is an 
asset of the State. Not only are men and women entitled 
to their personal safety, but the State itself is entitled 
to see that its people are preserved from danger in order 
that the great asset of human life and human activity 
may be preserved for the good of the State as a whole. 


with the 
seeking to make the 


we have 
and _ friendliness, motorist 
cognizant of 


have 


The Future for British Films 


By Joun GrIERSON 


\ "ITH the Imperial Conference at hand, the discussion 
of British cinema grows faster and furiouser 
than ever. Here is a medium that carries the world’s 
frontiers and addresses*a daily audience of millions. 
Its iniluence on the outlook of that audience is the stronger 
inthat almost its every appeal is in the name of romance. 
It scatters ennoblements and villainies with every reel ; 
it drives down past sober discussion to the sentiments ; 
it creates or crystallizes the desires of a large number of 
the world’s citizens. This rather vast power for good 
and evil is wielded almost casually by a handful of 
Americans, whose deepest description of their function 
is that they are “ caterers of entertainment.” 
from a commercial point of view we have some reason 
to be coneerned. In Japan English imports decrease 
almost accurately inverse ratio to the 
imports from the United States ; and the opinion of many 
resident Englishmen is that this is due to the influence 
of American films. Seeing no others from the Western 
world, their market models its modern taste on the heroes 


increase of 


And nothing in a 
The American 


and heroines who strut before them. 
star twinkles so much as her shoe buckles. 
influence prejudices every other. 


The Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 
called easily for “ more British films.” The amateurs 
of the  breakfast-table have been calling ever 
since. They either complain wildly of the cheapness 


and vulgarity of all things American, or they say again, 
and yet again, that English cinema has only to go to 
English literature and English scenery to conquer the 
world. Actually the path of cinematic conquest is a 
little more difficult. The Americans are entrenched, 
with a production system and a far-flung distribution 
system which represent the concentrated building of more 
than a decade. They have already in that time caught 
the eye and ear of the world: they have even set the 
movie standards of the world. Ordinary 
warn us that there is a colossal job of work to be done in 


sense might 


creation and commerce, if we are to make up the leeway. 


I think we rather foolishly underestimate this task 
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when we decry the quality of Amcrican films. They repre- 
sent a command of invention, a mastery of technique and a 
courage of dramatic effect which our own films only rarely 
approach. The United States itself, by its very medley 
of strange races and swift happenings, is almost bound to 
prosper the more inventive aspect of story-telling. And 
there has been wealth enough behind the picture business 
to add almost every possible talent to the team-work of 
the studios. The larger imaginative qualities have been 
lacking, but their achievement is none the less solid and 
impressive. Our ostrich game of imagining that we only 
need “a break” for English films, and the substitution 
of English films for American by force of law, does not 
quite take account of this. Cinema, to be of real influ- 
ence, must command its audience, and command it on a 
world-wide scale. It is doubtful if English cinema at its 
present stage of development can meet that condition. 

The real test of our cimema will lie in this question of 
how good it is. In spite of the American distribution 
machine, both German and Russian cinema have been 
able to mak¢ a name in the world: and no more than 
half-a-dozen involved in either 
Their influence has been suflicient to demonstrate that 
there is a ready-made audience for any creative work 
which is vital enough. 


great films were pase, 


That we have not yet begun to share even these limited 
cmematic honours is, I think, largely due to the weird 
parochialism of our production system. Here is Russia 
packing the vigour of its large-scale social experiment 
Whether not 
with the terms of that experiment, its size and its sense 


into everything it does. one agrees or 
of purpose illumine the greater Russian films as no 
And, for 
American cinema 
In its seale and variety 
it represents not so much the product of a country as 
of a continent. It has absorbed the mountains and the 
and, in films like The Covered 
Waggon and Cimarron it has dramatized great slices of 
More important still, it has taken its own 
Its 
railways, its cities, its police, its banditry, its news- 


mere story of triangles could conceivably do. 
all its trivialities, 
reflects a very similar vitality. 


weaknesses and 


prairies and the deserts ; 


space and time. 
present and made most positive drama of that. 


papers, its aircraft and its ships, and a great deal of its 
ordinary life, have been turned into story material with 
a directness of which we hardly ever 
attempt. We face it with a cinema which is so circum- 
in its material that it 
emema of England. It 
End London at that. 

It is not satisfactory to face the world with British 
films. which are. in fact. the provincial charades of 
within the Empire. They 
neither project England nor project that very much 
the Dominions and Colonies. There 
is an unknown England beyond the West End, one 
of industry and commerce and the drama of English life 
Sir Stephen Tallents, 
in a recent book, The Projection of England. mentions 
the England of Parliament and the King. Oxford and 
Edinburgh. The Times Punch the English 
countryside. J am certain that cinema will follow more 


observation 


even be ealled a 
and West 


seribed cannot 


is London cinema, 


one single square mile 


larger world in 


within it. which is barely touched. 


and and 
happily (and more splendidly) in the England which 
trades across the seven seas, builds bridges at the ends 
of the earth, and by the deep investigation of one small 
laboratory at Aberystwyth or Aberdeen cures the ills of 
a medium for the 


half a continent. Cinema is above all 


energies : for things doing and things done, and nothing 
enlivens it so much as a suggestion of real achievement. 

Both Q Ships and Tell England were war films. Our 
problem really is to find in our peace-time activities the 


—<—<—$ 


same sort of size and importance which war gave t 
films like Tell England and Q Ships. It means a ‘i 
building over the years of a larger sympathy with Engi, 
life and Empire life than has yet been demonstrate 
If we realize that the seerets of cinema are Scope, and 
more scope, action, and more action, and the FONanee 
of tai d things, the distribution problem will solve 
itself, 


Why Kill? 
By Sir W. Beacu Tomas. 
NE of the most satirical words in the English idiom 
is the word “ keeper.” It is not unusual, for exay. 
ple, to advertise for a keeper who is an adept at “ trapping 
and killing” our feathered friends. That is one at any rate 
of his chief qualifications. It would perhaps be better, 
though it is hardly usual, to advertise for a good natural. 
ist, a man who knows his friends from his enemies, The 
inherent contradiction in the work of the destructiye 
keeper is not confined to game-preserving. It has recently 
appeared in shepherds, who, one had thought, were freed 
in this kindly island from the duty of going armed. The 
case of the young Kentish shepherd who shot a rare eagle, 
and not only pleaded justification but claimed heroism, 
may help us to discover and define the character of the 
Happy Keeper. 
It is the instinct of those who suffer any loss to seek 
a scapegoat. The fishermen off Blakeney Point, in 
Norfolk, which is a charming sanctuary of peculiar 
quality, complained first that their industry was being 
ruined by the terns who were encouraged to nest on the 
Spit ; and later that the only salvation for the fishermen 
was to shoot the seals, who basked on the low-water sands 
outside the Spit. The shooting of them was sometimes 
cruel and at long range. Fruitgrowers, if they lose a few 
fruit-buds, decree a general massacre of bullfinches, 
challinches, green-linches and tits, followed by the shoot- 
ing of blackbirds, starlings and thrushes when the fruit 
begin to ripen. Foxhunters not seldom persuade then- 
selves that the badger is an arch enemy of the fox and 
should be exterminated, and very wide districts hav 
been cleared. Fishermen keep a long index expurge- 
torius. Herons, found dead beside a Shropshire stream, 
were reported, and the callous explanation was vouch- 
safed that they were shot by the water warden in the 
course of his professional duty, who, it seems, had not 
troubled even to collect the dead body. An illustrated 
paper published with notes, not of exclamation but o! 
admiration, accounts and pictures of a holocaust of cor- 
morants. Animals as different as the merganser and tli 
otter are condemned out of hand. The rabbit trapper 
could, and do, kill anything, themselves excepted. which 
kills the rabbit. The list of those who destroy in order te 
keep includes farmers who dislike especially the hedgehog 
and the woodpigeon, and afforesters who have found new 
enemies, some of which are the game-preserver’s friends. 
Government afforesters have been guilty of unexpected 
starkness, advertising their hostility to that glorious bird 
the blackeock as well as to the much beloved brown 
squirrel, 
Now these threats and actions concern the public as 
well as our legislators; and we might include among 
the keepers, so-called, the enlargers, those who let loos 


strange and imported animals on the country: thi 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Lilford and the fur farmers maj 
be associated in this reference with game preservers. 


fishermen by sea and river, gardeners, foresters and 
farmers. Has a man a right to release a muskrat © 
barking deer or grey squirrel or little owl? This is com- 


panion to the more important question: has a man a 
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right to kill and destroy at his will in this holy land of 
Bagland ? ; 

It is not easy to be sure of the right answer in reference 
fo any particular creature; for no dichotomy into 
« peneficial ” and “ harmful” can ever be true or just ; 
put killing in itself is a brutal thing ; and, therefore, the 
principle should be established that the burden of 
iefending his action is laid upon every killer. The law 
must condemn what it does not specifically allow 3 and 
must be stringently administered (as it certainly is not, 
for example, in the setting of toothed traps ii the open 
or the selling of birdlime). The lists of protected bird, 
in the several counties are tolerably thorough ; but We 
need a more general Jaw framed on behalf of mammals 
yy well as birds ; and this further principle should be 
made, as Kant used to say, “ of universal application ” 
that any one who kills without special leave and licence 
tp kill so acts at his peril; and the greater the peril the 
better; in other words a more efficient administration 


, 


and heavier penalties. 


On Reading the Newspapers 
By Morn. 

“Lorp Justice Greer: I am rather inclined to think the prob- 
abilities are all against what one reads in the newspapers, If it is a 
subject you happen to know something about yourself you always 
find the papers are wrong. 

Lorp Justice Scrutton : I gencrally find that if it is a subject T 
know something about the newspapers are wrong. 

Lorp Justice Suesser: I rarely read the newspapers at all. 

The hearing was adjourned.” 

(From Tur Times of May 6th.) 


ORD JUSTICE SLESSER gets a bag of nuts and a 
free ride on the Scenic Railway ; the other two get 
their money back. Where all were good (as one used to 
say in the School Magazine when one had lost the list of 
the visiting team) it would be invidious to single out 
individuals for praise. But Slesser is first, though the 
rest are not nowhere: there can be no doubt about 
that. Lord Justice Greer and Lord Justice Scrutton, 
blowing carefully modulated blasts on the trumpets of 
cireumlocution, might have marched round the walls of 
Fleet Street indefinitely: the thick-skinned garrison 
would not have quailed. Lord Justice Slesser said: ‘ I 
rirely read the newspapers at all’; and demolished the 
whole place with seven words. 
He had a big chance, and he took it. He took it in the 
He might have said ‘“ What is a newspaper ? ” 
Of course, it is an old 


hest way. 
That would have been a good one. 
gag, but there are times when the audience relishes an 
od gag. This was one of them. Very often there is 
only one judge in court, and he has to work up the comedy 
all on his own, and when he says “* What is a cinema ? ” 
orsomething like that, it sounds a bit forced, because no one 
s ready for it. But this time they were ready for any- 
thing. Lord Justice Greer and Lord Justice Serutton, 
acting as what are called “ feeds ’* on the music halls, had 
got them in the right mood by delivering a couple of 
thumping half-truths in a provocative manner. Lord 
Justice Slesser was in the position of the comedian who is 
asked what his mother-in-law said to him. He had only 
to open his mouth to bring the house down. All honour 
to him, then, for renouncing the traditionally popular 
for fighting down the impulse to sav 
and for coming out with a 


path of burlesque 
“What is a newspaper ? ” 
really helpful solution of one of the most serious problems 
of the day. 

“T rarely read the newspapers at all.” “* Rarely ” is 
the word that rings the bell, for it establishes the fact that 
Lord Justice Slesser knows a newspaper when he sees one, 
and this is important, because you never know with judges, 


Newspapers are not altogether outside the range of his 
experience. He has not only heard of them ; he has read 
them. But he prefers (it is implied) not to read them un- 
less he can help it. 

And why should he, indeed? However manfully they 
bear the daily shock of disillusionment, however vigilant 
they are to shun the daily snares of delusion, there can be 
little doubt that for his two colleagues a copy of The Times 
must represent a pretty horrible ordeal. If they read of 
what they know about—and are therefore most inter- 
ested in—they find that T'he Times has got it all hope- 
lessly wrong. This means—assuming, as I hope we may, 
that their knowledge is fairly extensive—that there is 
something on almost every page to arouse their indigna- 
tion and dismay ; for in the presence of Error no good man 
can feel at his ease. It is, of course, true that The Times 
devotes a great deal of its space to subjects which nobody 
knows about and nobody is interested in. But even in 
these arid pastures Lord Justice Greer and Lord Justice 
Serutton cannot browse with confidence (though whether 
any person or thing can be said, in any circumstances, to 
browse with confidence, I am not sure). Their faith 
has been undermined. If the papers are always (Greer), 
or even generally (Serutton), wrong about your own sub- 
jects, there is not much hope of their being right about 
other people’s subjects. And as for those things (like 
Antidenominationalism in Bessarabia) which are nobody's 
subject, these are simply outlets for the Press’s more ex- 
travagant powers of invention. 

And, anyhow, even if the information which the news- 
papers give us were accurate, or occasionally accurate, is 
there any valid reason why we should go to the trouble 
and expense of acquiring it ? 

There is none. What do we do with this information ? 
If we are a judge, we disbelieve it. If we are a politician, 
we garble it. If we are a racing man, we lose money on it. 
If we are a bore, we remember it. (Or rather, if we 
remember it, we are a bore.) If we are a fool, we forget 
it. And if we are a wise man, we forget it too. 

To read the newspapers is, then, a habit with no prac- 
tical value at all. Nor has it any aesthetic or spiritual 
value as an experience. It would be folly to pre- 
tend that looking at a copy of the Daily Express is any- 
thing like looking at a sunset, or going to see Hamlet. 
Curiosity, of which the newspaper habit is a symptom, can 
sometimes be condoned. Curiosity with regard to the past 
or to the future is not wholly discreditable ; 
this axiom has conferred on archaeologists and prophets a 
But curiosity 


recognition of 


prestige which they only partly deserve. 
about the present is merely vulgar ; and the fact that most 
of us read about the doings of our contemporaries in the 
newspapers before (and probably instead of) reading 
about the past or speculating about the future is simply 
a proof that the age lacks modesty as well as judgement. 

Newspapers are a luxury and not a necessity. The only 
things to be said against not reading the newspapers are 


as follows: 


(a) Ditticulty of finding out what is happening at, ¢.g., the Quai 
d'Orsay : Hurst Park: Lord's 
(b) Inability to interpret posters (¢.g.. “* Reetor: Further Dis- 


closures,” ** Mollison Does It,’ &c.), and consequent perplexity and 
sense of isolation. 

(c) Never having anything to draw up the fire with 

(d) Insensibility to glorious feeling of relief produced by 
(e.y., on departure for a holiday) to read newspapers 

(e) Insensibility to glorious feeling of relief by 
(e.g., on return from holiday) to read newspapers 


ceasing 


PECOLN NOI LA 


Were it not for these considerations, and perhaps one or 
two others of a similar kind, I really believe that Lord 
Justice Slesser’s words might well have sounded the death- 
knell of journalism. ‘Though it is curious to reflect that it 
was only by reading the newspapers that we found out 


what he said. 
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The Theatre 


“Troilus and Cressida.” By William Shakespeare. 
At the Festival Theatre, Cambridge 


Troilus and Cressida is (to compare great things with little) 
Shakespeare’s Waste Land. Just as Mr. Eliot sets Sweeney 
and Mrs. Porter against the Actaeon and Diana of Renais- 
sance poetry, the littered river bank against the sweet 
Themmes of Spenser, and (elsewhere) Princess Volupine, 
Burbank and Sir Ferdinand Klein against the personages 
of Elizabethan drama, so Shakespeare in a similar dis- 
illusioned survey of several centuries shows the old ideals 
of chivalry withered and trampled under foot by the injustice, 
eynicism and sensuality of 1600. The sixty-sixth sonnet tells 
the same story as Troilus and Cressida, of purest faith 
unhappily forsworn, of right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
of simple truth miscalled simplicity. Priam’s sons are 
mediaeval knights, Hector a Galahad, Troilus a Lancelot. 
And the Greeks ? Agamemnon is an effective Field-Marshal, 
Ulysses a_ politician, Achilles a cad, Ajax a ‘“ tough,” 
Patroclus a .petit-maitre. Troilus and Cressida succeeds 
Hamlet, The canvas is an equally large one. Troilus himself 
leaves the stage just when the Prince of Denmark enters. 
All the lessons that Shakespeare has learnt in the history 
plays and in Romeo and Juliet bear fruit here. But as the 
play is never acted it has been little understood. The 
original performance (if we may believe Mr. W. J. Lawrence) 
was a frost, and a Quarto was printed with a special ** blurb,”’ 
to catch the highbrows as it had failed with the general. 
Critics and commentators are baffled and distressed. Only 
Goethe took the play’s measure, rated it above Macbeth, 
and found at work in it Shakespeare’s free unfettered spirit, 
From every point of view it is a masterpiece : a masterpiece 
in the management of the material, a masterpiece of charac- 
terization and (above all) of style. It leaves a bitter taste 
and like Jude the Obscure, like other War literature (Mr. 
Ackerley’s play, for example), strikes one as more painful 
than tragic. But this is not the place to define true tragedy 
or pursue the distinctions made in Arnold’s Preface of 1853. 
It is ten years since the Marlowe Society presented Troilus 
and Cressida with Mr. Frank Birch as producer. The memory 
of that triumphant production is still green in Cambridge. 
It was one of the top notches in the Society's history, and 
for many people in Cambridge and outside it the play came 
as a revelation. Mr. Birch has this week revived it in the 
home of its birth, with this difference, that it is performed 
upon a larger stage by professionals and not by amateurs. 
‘There are one or two exceptions. The Trojans have lost all 
but their Pandarus (Mr. Dennis Robertson), whose per- 
formance was more finished even than before, and who by 
his restraint and taste shows up the faults of every other 
member of the cast. In the Greek camp there are three 
Nestor (Mr. Clinton Baddeley), whose comedy 
has degenerated into broad burlesque ; Ulysses (Mr. Dennis 
Arundell) armed with a harder and more varnished tech- 
nique, transformed in looks and manner from a Demosthenes 
to a Cicero; Thersites (Mr. Edward Harman) uttering animal 
noises and making only one word in ten intelligible. Possibly 
anyone who has never seen or read the play may profit by 
the revival, but for those who were completely carried away 
by Mr. Birch’s original creation, the first night was a complete 
fiasco. The comedy of the first half came out well, a little 
too well; Cressida (Miss Jessica Tandy) was one of the few 


survivals : 


who clearly understood the words, and whose voice was’ 


capable of modulation; but one had misgivings. Achilles 
and Hector (quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore) did not stand 
out above their peers. Nor was there the essential contrast 
between the two. The poetry throughout had been elimin- 
ated; the curtains were crude and over complicated in 
colour; the main set was clumsy and artificial in effect. 
However, until the interval the play could be enjoyed despite 
disillusionment and regret. But in the second half the 
collapse was awful; all sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Troilus (Mr. Clement McCallin) seemed to lose his nerve. 
When he went slowly his intonations were always the same. 
At other times he tumbled over his words, mangled the sense 
and rushed on as if his life depended upon it. The truth 


| —— 
is that the producer has forced the tone and forced the 

and forced the humour. He has broken the spirit yin 
actors and the spirit of the play. Words do not became 
dramatic because they are shouted through a megaphon. 
Gestures lose their significance when the players form foun, 
or set to partners every seven minutes. Mr. Birch seems 
to us the noisiest and the most restless of producers, 


‘ Whatever 
play he may have in hand, 


GEORGE RYLAnpgs 


“From Morn to Midnight.” By George Kaiser, 
At the Gate Theatre | 


From Morn to Midnight is Herr Kaiser’s most satisfactory play 
** The basis of an industrial civilisation is the quest for money ; 
argal, it is the root of all evil.” Equipped with this generaligy. 
tion, Herr Kaiser makes his attack on the principle of enforceg 
submission to a eode of industrialism. To illustrate the Tule, 
he chooses a particular instance : the psychological effects of, 
day of sudden liberty on a man whose spirit has been deadened 
by a lifetime of subservience to routine. 

Opportunity, attractively disguised as adventure, comes tog 
bank official, caged behind the bars of a cashier's desk, in the 
form of a beautiful woman who calls at the bank. here is q 
hitch in the details of her letter of credit: a confirmatory 
document has failed to arrive. Her anxiety encourages him ty 
make of the glamour of her appearance a pretext for abandon. 
ing the formulas and solidity of his own existence. He ep. 
bezzles a few thousand pounds and pursues her. When she 
rejects him (for the excellent reason that the expected letter 
has in the meantime. arrived), he takes a short cut to disastey 
by stampeding into indulgence of the first impulses which occur 
to him. At midnight, having disposed of his money and 
proved to his own satisfaction that life is not worth living, he 
shoots himself, 

The central figures of Herr Kaiser’s story, embodied ideas 
rather than living characters, move through a series of frag- 
mentary episodes which are habitually unreal, never in- 
significant. Their emotions are neither defined nor analysed, 
Their experiences, fragmentarily presented, have a cumulative 
force which underlines the accuracy of the author’s generalisa- 
tion. Mr. Peter Godfrey’s production is admirably swift, 
secure from unnecessary mannerisms : his performance in the 
part of the defaulting cashier is among the best he has given, 
The play is an adequate reply to little jokes about Expression- 
ism. DEREK VERSCHOYIE, 


Music 


Intelligent Innocence 


WuerEn a book on Mozart by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell was 
announced, it went without saying that there would be much 
flutter and fuss in a few and certain districts of our little 
world of music. For whereas some of the musie critics look 
with mild anxiety upon the flood of Appreciation which 
mechanized music has released, others regard it. with an alarm 
almost amounting to panic. 

As a result of the alarm, some of these critics have deter 
mined to guard their preserves at any cost. . And when 
Mr. Sitwell’s. book appeared and they read on the second 
page that the author confessed himself to be ‘a complete 
and uninitiated amateur” and that this was his apology to 
one half of the audience and his qualification to the othe 
half, the alarmed critics concentrated upon this question of 
qualification. ; 

Itis not my purpose here to discuss Mr. Sitwell’s book, but 
rather to recall an experiment which was made a few years ago 
and which has some bearing upon the amateur’s point of view in 
music. The experiment consisted of inviting a number of 
distinguished, but non-musical or amateurly musica! people 
to contribute to a series of articles and therein make confession 
as to their reactions towards music. It was felt that it would 
perhaps be possible to pierce the twilight of technical jargon 
by a shaft from a new angle. Among those who were invited 
to confess were Rose Macaulay, Clive Bell, Charles Morgan, 
Epstein, Roger Fry, Laurence Binyon, Augustus John and 
Norman Haire. Some were eager or reasonably. willing to 
offer themselves as cases for aesthetic analysis ; some hesitated 
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ook the plunge; others promptly refused the 

-vitation. ‘The confessions were remarkably illuminating. 

- writers had the courage of their experiences. They were 

eile a dark, unexplored territory wherein, they knew, 

was ambush at every turn. They entered unarmed and 
resolved 10 speak the things they knew. From the resulting 
correspondence it was evident that these clear, bold statements 
had unloosed the tongues of many who had been dumb so 
far as their experience of music was concerned. 

In some of the confessions and letters there was an 
expression of impatience with the artifice of performance. 
For example, Mr. Morgan wrote * Every circumstance which 
jays empkasis upon the artificial or * performing’ element 
inthe production of music is an impediment to my delight in it.” 
There are, of course, numbers of people who consider that 
such an objection is the result of a hopelessly idealistic 
attitude. And yet, it is not difficult to observe that the 
«performing ” element is a constant offence to many sensitive 
jisteners, especially as so many people adopt music as a pro- 
fession without ever having stopped to examine the quality 
and degree of their own musicianship, without seriously 
considering the motive of their choice. At the concert halls 
such performances are encountered every week from recitalists, 
accompanists, and even from conductors. 

And if there are many who, professing themselves to be 
musicians and living by that profession, are discovered to be 
deficient in the essential quality, it is equally true to say 
that there are many outside that professing group, for whom 
music is the only language which can contain all the idioms 
of innermost thought, the only force that can remove the 
impediment of self-consciousness. Where music is concerned 
we do wrong to divide humanity into two mutually exclusive 
classes merely by using profession as the test. Professing 
musicians frequently look upon themselves as belonging to 
a kind of Masonic order, and upon those who are ignorant 
of the necessary signs and pass-words as utterly without 
hope of redemption so far as music is concerned. 

The series. of articles referred to above proves that view 
to be arrogantly mistaken. They include many enlightening 
observations which could not possibly have been made except 
that the writer had the root of the matter in him. Especially 
suggestive were the articles by Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Clive 
Bell, and Mr. Laurence Binyon. There are many illuminating 
passages in Mr, Sitwell’s Mozart, passages which, if they are 
not exactly a qualification to one half or any part of his 
audience, do constitute a justification for his essay. Writing 

ofthis kind cannot fail to enrich the body of criticism, whether 
it represents the reactions of a “literary”? man to Mozart, 
ofa musician to Chaucer, or of a philosopher to Guido Reni. 


and then t 


ent 


Basin MAINE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Specrator,’”’ May 121TH, 1832. 
The King has deserted the Reform Bill. 
M . . . . . 
The King left town at six o'clock, surrounded by a party of 
Lancers. ‘The royal cavalcade was very much hooted by the people 
onits passing through the gate at the head of Constitution Hill. 


° . . . . ‘ 
EXHIBITION OF THE Roya ACADEMY. 

The display of pictures this year is, we think, superior to that of 
last; .. . our eye caught the splendid hues of TurNeEr’s Italy, 
illustrative of that fine passage in Childe Harold, beginning, ‘* Fair 
Italy! thou art the garden of the world” ; and we were rivetted as 
by a spell—there was no resisting the attraction; so we e’en sated 
our senses with its luxuriant richness. Let not the visitor who goe% 
to the Exhibition between the hours of eleven or five expect to see 
this picture: we had no such vain imaginings, and, therefore, were 
“stirring with the lark’; and as we looked out on the bright faco 


of the laughing spring glistening in the morning sun, which tricked 
out with pure golden light her fresh green mantle of foliage, we 
thought of the fervid glow with which Turner's pencil would invest 
“the garden of the world.” ... Mr. Constable has painted The 
and it is a 


Opening of Waterloo Bridge, from Whitehall Stairs ; 
picture of great merit in parts; but someone has entirely spoiled 


the effect by sprinkling it all over with white paint, which has been 


smeared about to the utter ruin of the picture, 


Poetry 
Bathers 


WuereE waters draw up their girdles 
And succumb in wrinkled wells 
Of surf, flesh colours surprise us 
Beside the harsh rocks, unthought thus 
Uneovered to slink so near. 
As seaweed in slow time so 
Do their bodies move and the waves 
Move. On the glooming rocks their glow 
Lowers when to garments they are 
Their arms. The last be praised that shoe 
And the boot-tongue life and line 
To the pattern furnishes, wrapping it, 
Embalmed, away from the casualties 
Listed in our unsentient years. 

RonaLD Borrracc, 


Song: Bright Metal 

(For VY.) 

Becavusr you love me 

therefore am I strong 

to go in beauty 

bravely and unbending, 

turn after battle, 

innocent, unscarred, 

like a bright metal 

or the conquering sword. 

Ricuarp Goonman. 


The Tramper’s Bet 


O Mrrcor was a likely colt, and Sue a gallant filly, 

But all the share o’ cash I had I banged on Squintin’ Billy. 

A squintin’ woman gave me meat from a cottage as I came, 

And so the tramper’s money went to back the lucky name. 

And comin’ to the course, [ heard a splendid thing besides : 

** There’s luck on any Leinster horse that Andy Dooley 
rides.” 

Meteor and Sue ; a scrawny bay; a chestnut; and Sir Dan, 

An’ Cordon Bloo, an’ Peck o° Malt—Faith, choice for any 
man ! 

A hedge, a ditch, a grassy bank, a hurdle, and a wall, 

A brook—you’d wonder how a horse could lep the like at all, 

Three rounds of it, and at the end a furlong straight to run. 

The field had narra’d down to six before they'd finished one. 

The chestnut tried to clear the brook an’ landed on her head, 

Missin’ her rider by an inch: I thought to see *m dead, 

But up with him, and mopped his gob, and hobbled to the 
side 

With cursin’ talk of lammin* sense into the filly’s hide. 

Sir Dan strud out a goin’ gait—lI didn’t like his look : 

He ruz the ditch, he ruz the stones, he ruz the tricky brook, 

He led the second round, and lads was givin’ three to one, 

Till at the bank he flung his man: the fella up and run 

To mount again, but all the field was by, and ’twas too late. 

* That same’s an awkward horse to sit, for all his goin’ gait,” 

A fella says; and now they come to the start of the third 
round. 

Bedam, but I'd have backed me man to win for twenty 
pound ! 

They cleared the hedge, and then I seen Meteor was goin’ 
lame ; 

His rider checked ’m at the ditch (a likely colt, that same) : 

The bay was leadin’, Sue was next, with Andy foxin’ third : 

Aye, foxin’ : when the hurdle came he tuk it like a bird! 

Then come the stones, and there we seen the last o° Cordon 
Bloo: 

And curses at the next fence came from them as folley’d Sue. 

The bay and Billy : then, bedam, ‘twas Billy and the bay ! 

For Andy had the legs of ’m, an’ run for holiday ! 

Aye, Squintin’ Billy, he’s the colt, and Andy, he’s the boy ! 

Now where’s the man that grudges me me winnin’s and 
me joy ? L. A. G. Strong. 
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Country Life 


Tue Repute OF SOMERSET. 

The conscious individuality of the counties appears cun- 
tinually in fresh instances. In the forefront at the moment 
is Somerset, one of the loveliest of all, though associated 
perhaps in many minds with dialogues of rustic simplicity. 
Like Sussex, it has founded a magazine, not yet perhaps 
quite of the Sussex quality, but interesting and _ fresh. 
The virtues of the county are to be preached and celebrated 
at Bath for a week from May 12th—all too short a time to 
eover so rich a subject. The charms of the scenery, her 
caves, her architecture, her arts and crafts may be left to the 
various speakers at this civic celebration, but perhaps I may 
put a contrast between certain critics of Somerset agriculture. 

* * * * 

In a very excellent book, written some years ago, given the 
impressive title HMood—that and no more—the counties are 
arranged in order of merit as judged by an admirer of intensive 
or semi-intensive cultivation. The author put Somerset at 
the very bottom. She produced less to the cultivated acre, 
so it was alleged, than any other county in England. She 
was scolded for her backwardness, for her poor contribution 
to the national wealth. The other day I asked the head of 
one of our greatest agricultural stations whether he thought 
this charge justified. His answer was much more whole- 
hearted than I had expected, though I knew he would not 
endorse the accusation. He alleged that among the counties 
Somerset came either first or second in almost every depart- 
ment of agricultural production. He meant that she could 
quote from among her farmers an example or two of supreme 
skill in production, of stock, of dairy products, of poultry 
and of crops. Such a conflict of evidence is ‘surprising, for 
both views are expressed by men who have especially studied 
such subjects. Those who preach the glories of Somerset at 
Bath might do worse than spend some time in resolving such 
a conflict. We all know—or ought to know—how beautiful 
is Somerset, how full of health (even if we do not heed the 
radium in its waters !). We should like also to know how 
useful it is; for the crying need of the nation at the moment 
is greater production of native food. 

* * * * 

The county never looked lovelier than at this moment, at 
“the sweet o’ the year.” Like other Western counties, 
especially perhaps Herefordshire, it is singularly unspoilt by 
ugly roofs and the ugly débris of the motor-car. The trippers 
who flock to the Mendips and see the caves fortunately leave 
the Cheddar pinks and other rare flowers unharried in their 
secret retreats, though a few gross instances of spoliation are 
on record. Wells Cathedral suffered a little from excess of 
motors, not beautifully garaged; it is still famous (in a 


narrow circle of biologists) for the variety of its bats! And 
the Glastonbury thorn remains a mediaeval mystery. But 


in two respects—one bad, one good—you may see as you 
cross the county warning signs of the times. 
* * * * 

First—and worst-—a certain number of bigger country 
houses have been given up, are being given up, and it is feared 
may remain empty. Whatever our political complexion, we 
must all acknowledge that the peculiar English beauty of the 
land owed some of its peace, refinement and variety to the 
garden and park and cottages and woods and, in many places, 
the pure: bred flocks or deer belonging to the big rich landlord. 
Perhaps, as an aristocrat said of a famous order, it had ‘* no 
damned merit about it’; but almost all countrymen regret 
it, and the flourish set on our regret is the absence of any 
substitute, amy successor. 

* * * 

In two other counties, Cornwall and Warwickshire, where 
I have recently roamed, a successor has been found—and a 
most unexpected successor—in the railways. In different 
idioms residents have said to me, ‘* Thank Heaven for the 
railways *—in one county for the L.M.S., in the other for 
the Great Western. Each had bought a great country house 
and converted it into an hotel, preserving with special care 
the flowers and trees of the surrounding park and trees. The 
population of Somerset scarcely perhaps makes possible a 
Tregenna or a Welcombe, 


Though you do not find the converted country house 
country club in Somerset, you find more populous if less pin 
turesque shrines of the cult of the country, Number 
hostels for hikers and cyclists have been built. Doubtless 
British youths who spend their holidays in walking over . 
country have not the picturesqueness of the * Bands : 
Youth ” who patrol the woods in Germany and chaunt 
equivalent to Stevenson’s : 


OF the 


SONgs 


‘“* Bed in the bush with the stars to seo, 
Bread to dip in the river, 
That is the life for a man like me, 

That is the life for ever.” 
The hostel is superficially an ugly equivalent to the bush, 
but it is perhaps a better in many respects; and ag real 
though less self-conscious a love for the best things in the 
country animates its unpicturesque votaries. 

* * * * 

WESTERN Farms. 

On the whole the West of England has suffered much leg 
from depression than Eastern acres; but one writer in The 
Somerset Countryman refers to derelict farms here and there. 
and it is doubtless true that all farmers except a few in very 
special lines of business have suffered to some degree. |t 
is the habit of many farmers to-day—and a very good habit— 
to get professional accountants to make up their years 
accounts. The habit has grown owing to the obvious fact 
that only those who keep good accounts can face the Income 
Tax authorities with any assurance. One authority who 
has had access to such accounts, in what one would consider 
a fairly prosperous farming district in Western England, 
bears witness that 200 farmers, whose accounts were inspected 
consecutively, have shown no profit at all for two years, 

* * % 
Tue Besr WALK. 

If a foreigner who desired to walk England were to ask 
for an ideal trapse, is there any finer bit of country to suggest 
than the uplands connecting the first five of the hostels 
built either in Somerset or just over the border? They ar 
found on a route, especially recommended, I believe, to 
members of the Youth Hostels Association, which runs ™ from 
Stratford via Mickleton, Cheltenham and Stroud on the 
Cotswolds, to Brendon on Exmoor.” It used to be argued 
whether the finest walk in the world was from Barmouth to 
Dolgelley or Dolgelley to Barmouth ; but our modern hiker 
seek walks that fill a good week or fortnight. ‘To respond to 
the growing demand a great many more hostels are being 
designed. Probably the first will mark a continuation of 
this route south-westwards to Ilfracombe. It is a favourable 
symptom of the reality of the movement that the hostels 
are kept open in winter. 

* * * * 


Birps AND LIGHTHOUSES. 

It is good news that the Ulster Society for the Protection 
of Birds intends when possible to prevent the great loss of 
bird life at the lighthouses. The most lamentable destruction 
I know of is to be seen every spring and every autumn round 
about a lighthouse between St. Davids and Fishguard in 
Pembrokeshire. The loss among migrants, especially small 
warblers, is proof enough that the lighthouse stands ona 
popular route ; and it is more than a mere inference that the 
Ulster lighthouses (three of them in especial) bar the same 
road. They are like block houses armed with machine gum. 
The Ulster society has brought about, with the co-operation 
of Senator Campbell, Mr. John Devlin and others, the passing 
of the best law of protection on record. This North Irish 
Act is better than ours ; and is likely to be taken as a model 
in Scotland. England leads in provision of sanctuaries, ad 
among other efforts none has saved so much life as the erectia 
of perching round a number of lighthouses. No reform 
more urgently needed than the extension of such perches 
What happens is that the birds, which often prefer t 
migrate at night, dash themselves against the glass and fil 
dead and maimed round about the tower. The bird tha 
seems to suffer most is the willow wren. Its numbers att 
immense: tens of thousands must cross the Irish Channel it 
spring and autumn, W. Beacn Troms, 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.’”—{ Ed. SPECTATOR. | 


ARE BIG SHIPS NEEDED ? 
[7'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
syr,-Most people would reply to that question, ““ What do 
“i mean by big?” A man who lived in a cottage would 
all a house of fifteen rooms big. A man with a baby Austin 

car would call a six-cylinder Rolls-Royce car big. In 1919 
it was agreed that ten thousand tons was big enough for the 
size of the biggest ships to be allowed to Germany. So the 
experts did then agree that ten thousand tons was big enough, 

The International Federation of League of Nations Societies 
in May, 1931, agreed that the principle of limitation and 
reduction of armaments should be the same for all States. 
Then, obviously, ten thousand tons should be the maximum 
size of any single ship for all States. That is something quite 
definite. It is quite time that the figures agreed to should 
be adhered to. If we define as big all ships of more than 
ten thousand tons big ships certainly are not needed. Unfor- 
tunately, if any State persists in having some ships of more 
than ten thousand tons, other States will almost certainly 
insist on having some ships of the same size. That's the 
biggest difficulty. 

It would be a good thing to abolish the words ” battleship ” 
and “ capital ship * and substitute the words ** fighting ship.” 
The best we can hope for as regards ships at the present 
conference is an agreement that all ships of more than ten 
thousand tons shall be abolished by some future date and 
that meanwhile no ship of any sort of more than ten thousand 
tons shall be built. If we get that we shall have done well 
and made a good start. Perhaps at some future conference 
that figure will be reduced lower.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. ALLEN, 
Vice-Admiral (retired). 
2 Townsend Avenue, St. Albans. 


*“ FASTER TRAINS ” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In your editorial paragraph last week headed “ Faster 
Trains you scarcely give the railways their due. It would 


have been more fair if you had spoken of the ‘* gradual 
acceleration’ rather than the “ gradual slowing-down ” 
of expresses. For example, the fastest services between 
Iondon and the following places are (or will be this 


summer) quicker than the corresponding services in 1914: 
Bradford, Cambridge, Cardiff, Carlisle, Chester, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Folkestone, Glasgow, Harrogate, Leeds, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Nottingham, “Penzance, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Scarborough, Southampton, Torquay, York. 

The following places have services at the same speed as 
in 1914: Birmingham, Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, 
Hull, Manchester, Margate, Yarmouth. 

The above list does not, of course, include all the important 
towns in Great Britain, but it goes a long way to refute 
the accusation that the railways are adopting a gradual 
slowing-down policy. On the other hand, it is quite true 
that places as important as Aberdeen, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Perth, and Sheffield, still suffer from a worse service than 
in 1914, but the differences in time are very small, and it is to 
be hoped they will shortly disappear. Those towns which 
how enjoy a faster service than in 1914 are in nearly every 
case better served than ever before. The Scottish services 
are an exception, and it is true that for a short period in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, certain expresses 
were timed to run to Scotland faster than they are now, though 
the 6 hrs, 18 mins. mentioned by you was a “ show * perform. 
ance by a “ racing ” train, and not a regular booked service. 
But it must be remembered that these trains were very light 
even in proportion to the size of locomotive then available, 
and, more important still, that the number of other trains on 
the line was negligible compared with present-day conditions ; 
and it is this last consideration which weighs so heavily in 
iniodern express train working. A signal check to a heavy 
train travelling at seventy miles an hour or over may mean 


that the train will be running from that point several minutes 
behind its booked time, with consequent dislocation of other 
trains. The faster the train, the more essential it is for it to 
have a clear run—no easy task, especially in the summer 
with the great additional volume of excursion traffic to be 
dealt with. This difficulty was relatively non-existent forty 
years ago, and is relatively non-existent in France to-day, 
where the volume of traffic over any of the main lines does not 
approach that which obtains in this country. 

Another difficulty which to-day confronts the railways 
is the necessity for restricted speed in colliery areas where 
the ground has been undermined, and high speed cannot be 
permitted to heavy locomotives. Nevertheless, in the summer 
of 1931 the number of trains running daily in this country 
at average speeds of fifty-five miles an hour, or over, was 
one hundred and seventy-one, a number well in excess of the 
previous best British figure, and of the present French figure of 
one hundred and twenty-six. Incidentally, Great Britain 
can boast the fastest train in the world and the longest non-stop 
run in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., Forwarp. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.} 

Sir,—If Mr. Wilkinson had said that the agricultural develop- 
ment of Manchuria was due to Japanese enterprise and Chinese 
labour he would have been nearer the truth. He states that 
Russia opened Dairen as a commercial port, but omits to 
mention that it was not until 1907 that it was declared a free 
port, and that was by Japan. Since then its facilities for 
transport have been increased enormously, with the result 
that Manchurian trade leaped up. In twenty years the 
increase reached 600,000,000 taels per annum, and Manchuria 
accounted for 21 per cent. of the entire trade of China. Japan 
is entitled to the credit for this. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s analysis of Japanese investments is far from 
accurate, and his reference to the Fushun colliery is mis- 
leading. When that undertaking was transferred in 1907, 
the daily output of coal was 300 tons. In 1929 production 
had reached 26,000 tons per day. Whether the profits more 
than cover the amount expended is beside the point. What 
matters is that it was left to the Japanese to develop this 
valuable property and they did it. 

I wonder if Mr. Wilkinson has ever heard of such firms as 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and Okura, and if he is aware that the 
Japanese, through them and other similar concerns, are 
successfully manufacturing in Manchuria, cotton, silk, linen, 
woollens, oil, sugar, ceramics, safety matches, paper, paint, 
machinery, including ships, fertilisers, flour, soap, cement, &c, 
They admit failure, for the present, in their working of the 
iron ore at Anshun, but they are not abandoning the enter- 
prise. The value of British goods entering Manchuria in 1907 
was 2,693,000 taels. In 1927 the value had increased to 
17,734,000 taels. The ‘“ open door” !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Braehead, Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire. J. Harvie. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE LEAGUE 

NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—On the whole, Christian people are not likely to quarrel 
with the general conclusions which Mr. Prickett records in 
your issue of April 30th, about the relation of morality to 
Christianity, but the specific inference which he draws in the 
last paragraph of his letter about the activities of the League 
is most unfortunate and cannot be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. Mr. Prickett’s argument is not unfamiliar. It 
seems to run: if every individual were a Christian, we should 
not need the League of Nations. Perhaps he would likewise 
suggest that if every road-user were a Christian, we should. 
not need a policeman at the cross-roads to regulate traffic. 

For the prevention of war, no less than for the abolition 
of slavery, some form of inter-state machinery is indispensable. 
Yet it is a distressing fact that in recent times there have 
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been found obviously sincere Christians bitterly opposed to 
every common-sense and business-like attempt to apply 
the Christian ethic to current social evils, by employing the 
same superficial reasoning which Mr. Prickett uses. Experi- 
ence of such people, for instance, wrung the despairing cry 
from the breast of a great protagonist engaged three genera- 
tions ago in freeing the slaves: ‘‘ Before we can abolish 
slavery, we shall have to abolish the Christian Church ! °° 

The * cumbrous political machinery *” by means of which 
‘“we are trying to build up an international morality ” may 
owe its origin more to the Christian motive than to any other. 
Would Mr. Prickett assert that twenty centuries of Christianity 
had no bearing on the fact that to-day we can set up by mutual 
consent the representative of our common wills and purposes 
at the numerous cross-roads of our modern civilization, where 
the separate interests of individuals or nations—Christian or 
otherwise—would inevitably come into conflict ? 

Moreover, his line of reasoning is quite irrelevant when we 
turn to the non-political activities of the League, such as its 
epidemiological researches at Singapore, improvements in 
child-labour conditions in Persia, loans to European States 
on the verge of bankruptcy, refugee settlement in Asia Minor, 
or measures against the opium menace. Certain is it that 
many of the men and women who are devoting their special 
talents to making this machinery of peace effective would 
come within the category which Mr. Prickett stipulates, but 
they would doubtless think it is a little off the point to advertise 
their achievements as medical officers, economists, or linguists, 
as “spontaneous and inevitable results of love for God.”— 
Tam, Sir, &c., G. JAMES JOYCE. 

Church Touse, Worcester. 


THE CHINESE FLOODS 

| To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin, Since Mr. H. T. Sileock’s letter appeared in your issue 
of March 19th it is satisfactory to learn that much has been 
done to prevent a recurrence of the floods this summer. A 
recent cable says that in one hundred-mile section of the 
Yangtze in the neighbourhood of Hankow eighty per cent. 
of the necessary repairs to the dykes have been carried out. 
This section only represents about one-tenth of the extent of 
the dykes which needed repair, and the remainder of the 
work is far from being so well advanced. Nevertheless, it is 
reported that four hundred thousand men are at work under 
the direction of the Flood Relief Commission, and, if suflicient 
funds can be obtained to supply the workers with food and a 
minimum of other necessities, it is believed that the bulk of 
the work can be carried out in time. 

The difficulties of obtaining the necessary funds are so 
great that an Appeal Committee has now been formed in 
this country under the chairmanship of Lieut.-General Sir 
George Macdonogh, IX.C.B., and the patronage of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, the President of the Free Church Council, and 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

Funds so far received by the Committee have been allocated 
by Sir John Hope Simpson, the Director-General of the 
Relief Commission in Shanghai, to the relief of acute famine 
conditions in North Anhwei, the least accessible part of the 
flooded area, where local resources gave out at the beginning 
of this year. 

Contributions of any amount are urgently needed and will 
be. most gratefully accepted by the Chinese Flood Relief 
Committee at 2 Eaton Gate, London, $.W.1. Thanks to 
the generosity of a few donors, no administration expenses 
will be charged to the fund, the whole of which will be remitted 
to Sir John Hope Simpson.—I am, Sir, &e., 

I’, B. BourpDILLon, 


London. Joint Hon. Treasurer, 
KMPIRE TIMBER 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,— A recent luncheon party in the House of Commons, 


intended to promote a more extensive use of Empire timber 
in the British building and furnishing trades, brought out 
some rather startling and not over-creditable facts. 

We use in this country about £50,000,000 of timber annually. 
Of this the Empire, though immensely prolific in hard and 
soft woods of every kind and quality, supplies us with less 


———— 
——_ 


than 10 per cent. The rest comes partly from Sy 
Finland but mainly, through the employment of se 
labour by the State to exploit a natural asset tha 
her nothing, from Russia. 

Here is a gap in our Imperial economy that all the speak 
at the lunch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies 4 
the High Commissioner for Australia and the Agent-Gener 
for British Columbia agreed to be well worth filling, 
countries like India, Australia, New Zealand, British Hondams 
and West Africa the filling of it would be a highly Profitable 
enterprise ; to British Columbia, where timber js 
industry, it would be vital. 

In no single department of Inter-Imperial trade is there roon, 
for such expansion as in this. On no single question that 
comes before the Ottawa Conference will the hopes and 
interests of so many Dominions and Colonies be focussed as 
on this. 

The 10 per cent. preference that is now granted to jj 
Kmpire-grown timber seems suddenly to have opened the 
eyes of Great and of Greater Britain to the fact that they 
have between them, but have so far failed to seize and hold, 
a market worth £50,000,000 a year. 

Samples of nearly all the utilizable woods that are raiseq 
throughout the Empire can be seen in London ; a record hag 
been kept of all the buildings, wharves, railway platforms 
and so on in Britain where they are in structural or decoratiye 
use; the most painstaking scientific analysis of their various 
qualities are available; and I am confident that Britis, 
architects, builders, furniture makers, timber merchants, 
and our public authorities following the lead of the London 
County Council are ready and eager to co-operate in a * Use 
Empire Timber” campaign. 

If any of your readers desire further information on this 
subject I shall be happy to do what I can to put them in the 
way of getting it.—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED C, Bossom 

5 Carlton Gardens, S.W.1. (M.P. for Maidstone), 
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CHEAPER JUSTICE 
jV'o the Editor of the Srrecraror.]| 

Sir,— Whatever may be the result of the new Rules and 
Regulations in Procedure, it is just possible that. instead 
of any discouragement for Appeals, it might be better to 
make provision for them. At present in the Admiralty 
Court two experts sit with the Judge, who, although he may 
listen to them, is alone responsible for his decisions, and such 
a system could well be extended elsewhere. 

If two nautical men can advise a judge in Admiralty, 
surely two solicitors could put all their knowledge of the 
world-—and business—if not of law, at the disposal of other 
Courts of Justice; and this would be also some recognition 
of the great profession which they so well adorn. 

Some similar system might be adopted in Courts of First 
Instance when instead of endless interrogations, &c., before 
a Master, such matters could be dealt with by a court with 
experts who could send up all the points at issue to be decided 
by a court above, unless all parties agreed to accept their 
decision as final, before it was actually given. 

The same system might also assist harassed judges and 
magistrates with a quick succession of cases before them.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., Joun H. Burron, 

Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. 

|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,-—I was much interested in reading the article, * Cheaper 
Justice.’ by Mr. Claud Mullins, in your issue of May 7th. 
The delay and high legal costs defeat justice, and there seems 
to be no proper scheme of charges that a solicitor can rightly 
charge for his services, if I am to judge by a bill of costs 
recently rendered to me by a firm of solicitors amounting 
to £88 17s. 10d., which on being taxed was reduced by 
£21 8s. 7d., the eventual total I had to pay being £17 9s. 3d, 
which did not include a 33} per cent. which was to be 
added but not allowed by the taxing master. Such a state 
of things is surely most unsatisfactory to all concerned, and 
calls loudly for reform. 

That our laws have never been codified, thus allowing 
case law to reign supreme, is another matter calling for 4 
speedy reform.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. PENRICE. 

The Croft, Ash Green, Surrey. 
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THE TEACHER IN MODERN LIFE 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
«in my letter on this subject which you published last 
, there is a very serious misprint. I said that in conse- 
< fthe change which has come over our social life with 
A aes provision for common enjoyment those persons 
7 directly concerned with the spiritual and intellectual 
f ot nation have greater responsibilities than ever before.” 
eit as printed goes on, “ This is less the concern of 
y ‘men and all ministers of religion, but is specially true 
vt the teachers.” It ought to have read: “ This is true, of 
course, of clergymen and all ministers of religion, but is 
gecially true of the teachers.” In the last sentence I said the 
pation would get the teachers it deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. UL. HamMonp. 
[The mistake did not lie with the printer.— Kp. Spectator] 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

iz,The opposition to the Sunday opening of cinemas is 
wming largely from members of the various religious bodies. 
suggest that this is a mischievous attempt of a minority to 
impose its will on the rest of the nation. Father F’. Woodlock, 
sJ., bas recently stated that only 7} per cent. of Londoners 
over went inside a church, and I see no reason to believe that 
church going is much more prevalent in the rest of England. 

The majority (according to this rough calculation, 923 per 
cnt.) raise no Objection to the minority indulging in church- 
going on a Sunday, an occupation which entails the employ- 
ment of parsons, organists, vergers, &c., and it therefore 
choves that same minority to exercise a little forbearance 
with regard to Sunday cinemas. 

For people with comfortable homes, and possibly ample 
Jeisure to enjoy themselves during the week, the question of 
Sunday opening of places of amusement seems of no conse- 
quence, but for young people living in towns in uncomfortable 
lodgings, or members of a large family, the cinema is often the 
wily alternative to aimless walking of the streets. Even the 
churches, into which by the wielding of a monopoly more people 
might be induced to go, close their doors at 8.30.—-I am, Sir, 
ke., T. Souru Mack. 

Haddiscoe Manor, near Norwich. 


[T'o the Editor of the Spverxvor.| 
SinMay I beg the freedom of your columns to correct the 
impression Which may have been conveyed to your readers 
by Mr. George Lansbury’s necessarily compressed version of 
the financial situation of the East London Hospital for 
Children as given in my address to the Court of Governors ? 
Friends have congratutated me on the reduction of an 
overdraft of £14,000 to so small a figure as £930. The true 
position is that the total indebtedness of the hospital te its 
hankers was increased in 1931 by £930, being the excess of 
expenditure over income, and that total indebtedness is 
to-day well over £10,000 and likely to increase. Truly a 
crushing burden upon a small institution hidden in a slum 
from the eyes and knowledge of the charitable public.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALAN G. Cave. 
The Rydings, Woodlands Road, Bickley, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator. ] 

Sin—The experience of a typical working-class district 
such as Stepney may be of service to those who are still 
debating the question of what should be done with the Sunday 
Performances (Regulation) Bill which seeks to legalize the 
opening and use of places of entertainment on Sundays. 
Personally, I am strongly in favour of the measure, although 
my viewpoint is entirely personal and not necessarily coincident 
with that of my Council, who, whilst they have expressed no 
opinion on the present Bill, supported a similar Bill which wag 
introduced in the last Session of Parliament. 

Thold that the cinema is a harmless recreative amusement, 
involving the minimum of labour, and, with a higher standard 
of production, capable of enabling people to appreciate the 
nore beautiful side of life ; while at the same time of assisting 
financially the hospitals who so largely depend for their funds 





upon the Sunday performances.——I am, Sir, &c., 
Miriam Moses, Mayor, 
St. George's Town Hall, Cable Street, BE... 


MARLBOROUGH 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

Sir,— Your review of Fortescue’s Marlborough states : ** Even 
the most whole-hearted supporter of Marlborough finds it 
difficult to explain away” his betrayal of James II. But 
there is nothing to explain away. Shortly after James’ 
accession Marlborough said to the English Ambassador in 
Paris: “ If the King should attempt to change our religion 
I will instantly quit his service.’ And on September 15th, 
1687, he incurred the King’s displeasure by boldly protesting 
against the King’s Romanizing ways. Having decided, with 
other eminent Protestants, that a change of dynasty was 
necessary, it became merely a question of time— -when to 
show his hand. If too soon, he would lose his head and 
effect nothing ; if too late, he would fail in his object. His 
choice of one moment rather than another did not make 
him any more or any less a traitor—it merely affected the 
success of his action, and he chose the most effective moment. 

I wish every traducer of Marlborough would read the 
grave and touching justification of him in Wolseley’s John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, Vol. Il, pp. 39-42. I will 
only quote one sentence: ‘ Actuated by lofty motives, and 
in ‘what was to him a sacred cause, he was breaking away 
from the patron of his boyhood, the friend of his mature 
years.”-—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. Burne. 

RA, Mess, Woolwich. 


DUMB FRIENDS IN GREECE 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, Friends of animals will learn with pleasure that, largely 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Rouphos, President of the Athens 
S.P.C.A., of Mr. Papanastasiou, the ex-Premier, and of 
Senator Protopapas, the Bill for the better protection of 
animals has just passed into law. The law is a great advance 
on that of 1917. It imposes fines and imprisonment, with 
summary punishment, for maltreatment of animals, makes the 
ship’s captain personally liable for cruelty involved in the 
transport of animals on his ship (one of the crying needs of 
Greek civilization), formally sanctions the collection of stray 
dogs in the area of Greater Athens by the Athens S.P.C.A., 
to which are assigned a subsidy and the fines enforced for 
cruelty to animals, and allows the painless destruction of 
maimed or aged animals, unfit for work, on a vet.’s certificate, 
without compensation. 

The law, let us hope, will not remain a dead letter. The 
Minister who introduced it has promised that it shall be 
enforced. Greece ought not to be behind other nations of 
South-Eastern Europe in this civilizing work. But, while the 
children’s branch of the Athens S.P.C.A. is progressing, the 
intellectuals (except the Press) are, with few exceptions, 
indifferent, and the S.P.C.A. has half the membership of that 
of Belgrade. Yet, as the Greek Minister in London has said, 
* love for animals inspires some of the masterpieces of modern 
Greek folk-poetry.” The new law and the distribution of 
16,000 copies of a handbook on kindness to animals to all 
Greek elementary schoolmasters and to the boy and girl Scouts 
should make the new generation show that love of animals is a 
modern, as well as an ancient Greek, characteristic.—I am, 
Sir, &c., WILLIAM MILLER 

(Member of the Council of the Athens 

Athens. S.P.C.A.). 

THE PRINCE AT TYNESIDE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,--I have lately conducted the Prince of Wales on 
his two days’ visit to tyneside, where he was making a 
study of our Social Service activities. Nursery Schools, 
Welfare Centres, Centres for Unemployed Men, Building Trust 
Properties, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs were all included in his 
programme, and we finished up a memorable experience by 
a great meeting in the City Hall. 

At one centre that he visited, some 500 unemployed work- 
men were there to meet him. “ Can nothing be done,” he 
inquired, ‘* to get these men back to work ? There is something 
wrong with society so long as people who want work cannot 
find it.” ‘* How do they manage to keep so decently dressed ?”’ 
he asked, and was stirred when he Jearned that they were 
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probably wearing the only suit of clothes that many of them 
possessed. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and our Housing Trust (which 
pays 4 per cent. to its investors and yet manages to charge 
an economic rent that is lower than that levied by the Muni- 
cipality, and is provided at £50 per family as against £120 
in Corporation houses) interested him greatly. He saw, in 
contrast, some of our slum tenements, and said, “No one 
ought to live under such conditions. It is an iniquity that they 
exist at all.” The burden of distress that he saw on all sides he 
seemed to regard as a personal challenge to himself. 

He possesses an extraordinary fund of nervous energy, for 
each day he began his work before ten, and was busy with 
visits, mectings and conferences till one the next morning, 
breaking his day only for three hours in the afternoon for a 
strenuous game of golf. There was nothing perfunctory in 
anything that he did. 

The Monarchy is safe in Great Britain while men of his calibre 
occupy this great position of trust, and the thousands who 
turned out to see him must have sent him away with the 
feeling that he has a place of very deep affection in the hearts 
of his future subjects.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGUS WATSON, 

Coronation Chambers, 70 Pilgrim Street, 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. 


HOLDER AND ANOTHER: versus INLAND 
REVENUE COMMISSIONERS 


| To the Editor of the Specravor. | 
Sir,—In his comments on this case, Mr. E. S. P. Haynes 
does not accurately state the position, and may give rise to 
misunderstanding as to the position of banks. 

By S. 36 (1) of Income Tax Act, 1918, a person paying 
interest to a bank without deduction of tax is entitled to 
claim from the Revenue an allowance for tax on such interest 
to the extent to which it is paid out of taxed income. It is 
regarded as a charge on his income both for Income Tax and 
Sur-tax. As your correspondent himself points out, the 
usual practice is for the bank to furnish the necessary 
certificate of payment of the interest. 

In the court of first instance Rowlatt J. held that a guarantor 
paying under his guarantee could stand in the shoes of the 
borrower and claim the relief. The Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords decided otherwise, viz., that S. 36 (1) did not 
extend to a guarantor as he was not the person to whom the 
advance had been made, but had paid the interest under a 
separate contract, the guarantee. 

Your correspondent refers to deduction of tax. There was 
no question of deduction of tax, It is a well-established custom 
for banks to charge interest in full, they in turn accounting 
for such interest as part of their profits on which they are 
assessed for tax. Hence the necessity for the section and the 
certificate referred to above. Whether a borrower, or, for 
that matter, a guarantor, gets any allowance from the Revenue 
for tax on the interest paid is no concern of the bank, nor do 
they benefit if he does not. By way of illustration, let it be 
supposed that a customer is charged £100 interest on an 
overdraft. In due course the bank account for this as part 
of their profits and pay £25 tax, thus getting £75 net. Now 
supposing they had allowed their customer to deduct the tax, 
instead, they would still receive only £75. Whichever way 
the tax is dealt with, the bank is in no better position, and the 
decision of the House of Lords does not in any sense give the 
banks any advantage or gain beyond anything they possessed 
before. The whole question is a matter between the borrower 
(and guarantor) and the Revenue. ! z 

I do not anticipate that the decision will affect the giving 
of guarantees. The guarantor who has to pay has, of course, 
the right to look to the principal debtor for refund of all that 
he has paid on his behalf.—-I am, Sir. &c., 

57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, W.J. Baxucrst, 


THE NEGLECT OF VEGETABLES 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 
Sir,— Ambassador Walter Page remarked in his diary: 
“In this aquarium in which we live (it rains every day) they 
have only three vegetables and two of them are cabbages.” 
In common with other somewhat exaggerated phrases, the 
observation contains a substantial element of truth. 


rn ni 
—. 

A friend, who has lived much abroad, recently de 
to make an effort to stimulate interest among his Neighby 
in the cultivation of vegetables. The first Step was - 
sending of an exhibit of little-known varieties to the nie 
flower show. So encouraging was the response that his = 
and himself decided to offer a prize on the next Pring 
With a view to preparing the ground, a lecture-demonstraty. 
on ** Uncommon Vegetables * was arranged, at which ae 
were given from the points of view of health, of the howevis 
and lastly, of the gardener. A distribution of seed followed 
The competition takes place this summer, when exhibitor 
are required to show not less than three of the following. 
Sugar peas, or mange tout, purslane, kolrabi, Italian fennel 
globe or French artichoke, seakale beet (this provides tes 
dishes from the same root at a season when the supply jg 
normally short), celeriac, yellow tomato, golden-podded Freng 
bean and the cultivated mushroom. 

I shall be happy to be of service to those—a growing 
number, who are alive to the profound infiuence, alike upon 
the maintenance of health and in combating disease, whic an 
intelligent use of vegetables may exert.—-I am, Sir, &¢, 

Cnas,. EK. Hecirr 
(Hon. Secretary, Food Education Socicty ), 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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WINGS OVER EUROPE 


|Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 


Sir, I went last night to see Wings Over Europe, at the Gloly 
Theatre. Iam not a dramatic critic and make no pretence ty 


speak as an “ expert,” nor do I know (does anyone ?) what 
does or does not attract the general public. But there cy. 
tainly is a public, perhaps not often frequenting the theatr. 
which would be interested in a play dealing with s0 live , 
subject as the discovery of how to disintegrate the Atom, t 
transmute anything into anything else, or to destroy eyer. 
thing. The recent discovery at Cambridge appears, oppor 
tunely, at the same moment as the production of this play; 
for it seems to open the way to the realization of the alehe. 
mist’s dream. But the play goes deeper than a timely rp. 
minder of the tremendous powers science has put at ou 
disposal. It shows also how lamentably unfit men are to ly 
trusted with them, The mentality of the average man j 
dramatically contrasted with that of a great scientist who i 
also a poet. There is no “sex appeal” (what a welcone 
relief !). There is instead a reflection on the stage of the mos 
real “ life and death interest ’’ of the contemporary world.- 
—-I am, Sir, &e., G. Lowers Dickinson, 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* IXAMERADSCHAFT.” 

The National Peace Council writes to invite the co-operatia 
of our readers in two simple but effective tasks. ‘The German 
film Kameradschaft, which is based on a mining disaster 0 
the Franco-German frontier and is a most powerful expression 
of international solidarity and interdependence, has recently 
been released for exhibition in the provinces. It is booked 
to visit several*of the larger towns, but very probably it wil 
not reach many of the smaller places, unless there is a 
expression of local demand for it. If readers could be per 
suaded to write to the managers of local cinemas askin 
them to secure this film for display, they would be making 
a practical contribution to the work for Peace. 

Tue BLaKke Society. 

On the occasion of the Coming of Age of the Blake Society 
aw meeting will be held at Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, 
at. 38 o'clock, on Friday, May 27th, when the Presidential 
Address will be delivered by Dr. de Selincourt, Professor 0! 
Peetry at Oxford University.—Tuomas Wriciutr, Cowpet 
School, Olney, Bucks. 

Ruskin’s Home 

I fully endorse the sentiments expressed by your correspol 
dent, that Brantwood ought to be preserved from vandaiisti 
hands. I have before me as I write a Ruskin letter writte 
to an old friend of mine, long since passed away. It is charat 
teristically ‘‘ Ruskinian.” It runs thus:  ‘ Brantwoot, 
Coniston, Lancashire. March 8th, °87. Dear Miss -, Fre 
got a letter from Miss M.: which [ can’t make head or tail ¢ 
Please ask her what she means and explain to me. The onl 
piece I can make out is about some great ladies who want t! 
talk to me. They can come here if they like; I'm neve 
coming to town any more.—Ever faithfully yours. J. Ruskin. 
-~-J. P. Bacon Puitiims, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
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“Spectator”? Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


ress, into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 







PUSE Wife 
lowed, 
hibiton, 
lowing. 
fennel, 


Competition No. 57 (Ser ny “ Carp.”) 


Ir is supposed that Mr. Epstein has been honoured with 
yembership of the Royal Academy. <A prize of £2 2s. is 
fered for the best poem, of not more than 25 lines, com- 





eS ty ‘ > CYve 
upply memorating the event. 

PY is Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 16th, 
| Frene) 1932, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 


\ay 28th, 1932. 
LTOWing o3 ‘i a ae 
ce um Competition No. 58 (Ser sy “Dveut.”) 
hich a HH fy is assumed that a group of English prizewinners in the 
&e,, Dublin Derby Sweep combine to offer their joint winnings, 
amounting in all to about £100,000, to the Chancellor of the 


icty) gxchequer for any national purpose chosen by him. A 
vue prize Of £2 2s. Is offered for an extract from the speech in 
hich he accepts or declines the offer. No extract may 
exceed 500 words in length. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 23rd,1932:- 
the result of this competition will appear in our issue of June 4th 
Ghote nee a a 
The result of Competition No. 56 will appear in our next 
nee tO issue, 
) What £ ha 
rw’ Limerick Competition No. 28 
\ PRIZE of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and original 
“@ knglish Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 


OM, VF aprent number of the Spectator. 'The twenty-eighth of these 
every: mpetitions closes on Monday, May 23rd, 1932. Entries 
oppor should be marked *‘* Limerick No. 28.” ; 

The result of the twenty-sixth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the judges, 
+4  cntries should, when possible, be submitted on postcards. | 

, Out . . a . 

tok™ Result of Limerick Competition No. 25 
lan i Tue most popular subjects for Limericks this week were: “ The 
vho Slump in Lions,” ‘ Witchcraft in Africa” (J. H. Driberg), ‘‘ The 
Stratford Jubilee (1. M. Forster), ‘‘ Order! Order!’’ (Helen 


play ' 
alehe. 


leone : ' a 7 : 
= simpson), ‘* America and Mr. Darrow” (Douglas Woodruff), and 
Most “The Decadence of Grand Dukes’ (James Laver), The prize is 
rid awarded to 8, Tonkin, 10 Paultons Square, 8.W. 3. 
ON, THE WINNING ENTRY. 
oe THE LION at Bay (page 579), 
Undaunted, in words of Othello’s, 
To the fifty-eight others he bellows ; 
“See Naples and—die ? 
“* Goats and monkeys !" say T. 
“ Death-duties won't frighten us fellows |” S. TONKLN, 
. - 
atin’ Report of Competition No. 55 
rmat eh 4 
ar ON (Rerort AND Awarp By “ Carp.”’) 
ites A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best reply, in the form of a 
antic letter of not more than 250 words, to the ‘t Point from Letters,” 


headed ‘“‘ Grave Charge,” printed on page 593 of our issue of 
Oke April 23rd. Mr. Chawner’s letter read: ** Could not a better subject 
Will be found for your Competitors to exercise their wits on than the 
$a@ vulgarization of our finest English Literature ? I refer particularly 
pe: tothe turning of Shakespeare's lovely Orpheus with his Lute into 
i~ ff American jazz which lately disfigured your pages. And now I see 
king that it is proposed to mutilate the Balcony scene from Romeo and 
Juliet. Surely this sort of thing is not worthy of the high standard 
Which the Spectator has hitherto maintained.” 

The conditions of the competition referred to were as follows : 
iy “It has been suggested that the language of Shakespeare may have 
dou, to be translated into modern English if it is to be understood by the 
rtial young theatregoers of the present day. A prize... is offered 
ro(™ for a vendering in modern stage dialoguo of Act II, Scene 2. of 
et Romeo and Juliet... 2” ‘ : 

Mr. Chawner’s contention, T regret to announce, received but 
qualified respect from the majority of competitors. From only 
three of them did he reap any whole-hearted support: and the 
Wik arguments of all three were critically beside the pomt. Mr. L. V. 
sicff Upward confessed that his reasons for supporting Mr. Chawner were 





taf’ personal ones: that he had failed to obtain recognition for his entry 
4M in the earlier contest. Mr. R. E. Crook, with disarming naiveté, 
oi ade of the occasion an opportunity for attacking the Limerick, 
re which he denounced as “a thing for mentally unwashed school- 
of boys,” without, however, providing any reasons for his choice of 
' what Peacock would have called a ‘so ‘ pejorative definition.” 
ms Edward Lear would, I fancy, have enjoyed Mr. Crook’s company. 
\ We are almost tempted to follow up the idea of this competition by 
vel asking for a Limerick on Mr. Crook). Mr. James Alfred Manning, 
n. Mr. Chawner’s third supporter, wrote gravely of * prima facie 


Vandalism,” but was equally inexplicit. 





London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (—— ). 


Approximately a hundred competitors tilted at Mr. Chawner, 
without inflicting any grave wounds: and ten produced good and 
cogent reasons in support of this type of competition. The entries 
of Mr. H. A. L. Cockerell, Dr. Flora Ames, Rev. 8. Tonkin, Hon. H. 
M. Upton and “ The Cat”’ are commended; besides those from 
whose entries quotation is made, The prize is awarded to: E. J, 
Callis, 96 Severn Grove, Cardiff, 


THE WINNING ENTRY, 
COMPETITION No, 55. 

Tn his charge against the Spee‘ator, Mr. Chawner is assuming ! 

1, That literature can be graded as fine, or otherwise, by some permanent standard, 
to which Shakespeare, for instance, conforms, and moderns do not. 

2. That literary values are independent of the passage of time, fashion, and period ; 
factors which commonly modify esteem of every kind. 

3. That present-day literary forms are not, and never can be regarded as admirahle. 

With reference to (1), sufficient evidence exists that Shakespeare was not regarded 
by his contemporaries as writing great literature, but merely producing popular 
drama in the current stage language of the Age. He has since acquired a higher repu- 
tation, partly because his figurative language has become less intelligible to later 
generations, and partly because he was distinguished by two non-literary qualities 
of Mind : 

(a) A shrewd insight into human character and motives : 

(b) A preference for epic themes from history and legend. Were Romeo and 
Juliet produced to-day without the glamour of Shakespeare's name, it would be 
lightly dismissed as simple melodrama. 

2. In the abethan age, and subsequently, critical appreciation favoured ornate 
language and involved image+y ; now replaced by simpler forms. Neither of these 
styles need be a criterion of fine literature, but the fashion of a period. 

3. Who can say that modern brevity and simplicity of expression may not be 
regarded 300 years hence as an admirable model, and Shakespeare’s ornate language 
be classed with the archaie of ‘* Piers Plowman "’ ? 

The Spectator’s competitors may conceivably be quoted then, as masters of literary 
style, E. J. CALLIS. 














Points from Commended Entries t 


You charge the Spectator with “ vulgarization of our finest English Literature,’ 
referring especially to Shakespeare. But, Shakespeare himself has given the best 
of reasons for so doing, in Hamiet, Act il1, Scene 2, wherein he proceeds ‘* to hold, 
as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature ; toshow . . . . the very age and body of the times 
his form and pressure.”’ The passing ‘‘ age and body of the times ’’ is one of vul- 
garization and the lowering of spiritual values. So, if we ‘* mutilate the Balcony 
scene from Romeo and Juliet,’’ may not this very action bring home, in some measure, 
to the so-called civilization of to-day that its environment is built upon and exists 
in its present form by the mutilation of Natural beauty in all directions ? Many of 
its members live upon the mutilated bodies of God's creatures; they clothe and 
adorn themselves at their expense and feed upon their remains. The beauty of 
woman is hidden beneath a wealth of imitation complexion and hair-waves ; city 
and country alike are changing beneath the hand of the vandal; music has become 
jazz; everything is changed, false, unreal. Herein is the Spectator justified in 
appearing to pander to the taste and fashion of the times, hoping to give to our age 
proof of its profanity and lack of sense of values by a process of Reduetio ad absurdum, 
J. R. CLELAND. 





The truth is that translation of Shakespeare's work into a modern idiom does not 
mean its ‘* vulgarization.’’ The result of such translation is to produce something 
entirely different from, and wholly inferior to, the original. Nobody recognizes this 
difference and this inferiority more clearly than the translator himself. His work is, 
in fact, satire, the more biting for its consciousness. He does not vulgarize the old ; 
he shows how completely vulgar is the new. He is, therefore, proving his love and 
admiration for Shakespeare in a highly practical fashion ; it is the modern institutions 
which, to a perceptive intelligence, are held up to a well-merited and good-humoured 
contempt, good-humoured only because they are so palpably shallow and ephemeral 
when compared to an immortal literature. GuY HADLEY, 


I gladly avail myself of the opportunity you kindly afford of answering the “* Grave 
Charge ’’ against the Spectator made by your correspondent, You will perceive from 
my signature that no one has a better right than I to reply to such criticism. 

I thank Mr. Chawner for his zealous defence of Shakespeare against vulgarization 
and mutilation: his motive is excellent, but, for myself, L have no such qualms as 
those which agitate the breast of your correspondent. I rejoice, rather, that after 
three centuries of amazing changes I still hold the affection of my fellow-countrymen. 
No, Sir, Tam no mummy to be carefully guarded from any touch lest I shrivel into 
dust! I live, and nothing gladdens me more than to find my thoughts interpreted 
into the language of the twentieth century, and, pace Mr. Chawner, I quatfed a 
draught of rare enjoyment from the rendering into American jazz of my Orpheus with 
his Lute; lam, moreover, eagerly anticipating the modern rendering of the Balcony 
scene from Romeo and Juliet. 1 would remind Mr. Chawner of what our Prince said 
at Stratford-on-Avon ?—‘* Shakespeare delighted in all quick-moving things.’’ Yes, 
even in jazz! GHOST OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The idea of the competition in question was to ‘‘ knock at’’ American jazz—not at 
Shakespeare : a vulgar travesty of something lovely does not injure the loveliness of 
the original, but rather enhances it. Your correspondent’s “‘ grave charge ’’ could 
only be justified by the irrevocable turning of Shakespeare’s song into jazz—so as to 
prevent its ever again being sung in the original! On the other hand, it does rather 
helittle Orpheus with his Lute to assume that it needs any defence against American 
jazz. Hal, 

What exactly do you mean by vulgarization? Day by day in English public 
schools passages of English poetry are rendered into Latin Elegies and Greek iambies. 
Js this a vulgarization of Latin and Greek literature ? If you say ** Yes,” we shall 
make a respectful bow to your consistency and withdraw from the argument. In 
those same schools passages of Chaucer and Shakespeare are paraphrased into modern 
English prose. Is this a vulgarization of English literature ? Would you object if 
competitors were asked to translate Orpheus with his Lute into modern French? If 
you say “No,” it will appear that your objection is really to modern popular 
American speech and to the English of the modern stage. You are, of course, as 
much entitled to your opinions on these as to your opinions on the Gold Standard, 
Disarmament, Fascism, or anything else. But unless you are prepared to say that 
any other form than the original for any purpose soever is a vulgarization of it, surely 
you cannot reasonably object to the two competitions you mention. J. H, 





There is no “ better subject’ than ‘ our finest English literature,’’ whether it be 
used as a basis for literary competition or not. Mark, Sir, my advised use of the word 
“ literary.”’ Nowadays, authorship has usually to be of the “ popular’’ type to gain 
apy financial reward—but not in the Spectator’s competitions. There the prizes are 
awarded to entries displaying real merit, judged by standards of literary worth. 
Their value lies in the research they foster, the delving into the best in poetry, drama 
and fiction that is essential to a s sful essay in this field. For instance, the 
rendering of a Shakespeare song as a ‘* jazz’? lyric and of the Balcony scene in modern 
idiom, which so incensed Mr. Chawner, require a careful weighing of the meaning of 
each word in the originals, and result in a knowledge farmore intimate than readings 
can possibly give, Wm, Hoventon, 
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British Rule in India 


The English in India. By Sir John Marriott. (Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus book is carefully limited in scope. The author sets 
out, not to write a history of India, but to give an account, 
as comprehensive as limits of space permit, of the relations 
of Great Britain with her great Eastern Dependency. Sir 
John Marriott propounds no solution of the * intricate and 
baffling” problem with which the British nation is con- 
fronted at the present moment. That is not his business ; 
he is concerned to state the problem rather than to solve 
it, to present a background (his own phrase) against which 
the diverse aspects of the case may be seen in true perspective, 
to set the stage properties and accessories in due order 
before the curtain rises upon the play. 

Iie has done his work well. He has used his abundant 
material with skill and discrimination, and has produced an 
excellent survey, succinct yet always readable, of a subject 
which affords almost unlimited temptations to digression. 
Above all he has approached his task in a judicial spirit and 
with an abserce of partisanship which, on so controversial 
a topic, is especially commendable. 

Sir John Marriott is not ashamed, nor need he be ashamed, 
of his general conclusion. He believes that the British 
nation is entitled, in the words of King Edward's Proclama- 
tion, to look back on its work in India ‘* with clear gaze and 
good conscience.” That mistakes have been made, or that 
episodes have occurred that we should wish forgotten, no 
one will affect to deny. It could not be otherwise. But 
our record, taken as a whole, will bear the most searching 
scrutiny. It is a record of self-sacrifice, of sustained labour, 
of solid achievement without parallel in the annals of 
mankind. Mr. H. G. Wells has compared the British in India 
to ~~a man who has fallen off a ladder on to the neck of an 
elephant and doesn’t know what to do or how to get down.” 
Let it be admitted at once, as a plain historical fact, that we 
acquired our Indian Empire, in the first instance at any rate, 
by accident rather than design. The earliest pioneers had 
no notion of what the future had in store. They were con- 
cerned with commerce, not with politics. Subsequent develop- 
ments, ever more and more political in character, were thrust 
upon us by force of circumstances rather than consciously 
pursued. That, at least, is how we always felt about it. At 
each successive stage of expansion, we find ourselves using 
the same kind of language and basing our actions on the 
same kind of grounds. ‘* We have been wantonly assailed,” 
said Lord Hastings after the subjugation of the Marathas ; 
“we have conquered the unprovoked enemy, we have 
retained the possessions wrested from him, not only as a 
Jegitimate compensation for the peril and expense forced 


on us, but also on considerations of self-defence.” Com 
Lord Dalhousie on the eve of the annexation of Oudh : Py 
British Government would be guilty in the sight of God g 
man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its Coun. 
tenance an administration fraught with suffering to Millions» 
Always the same note: we always acted with the utmost 
reluctance and on purely altruistic grounds! It jg this 
attitude of mind that foreigners are apt to denounce as Sheer 
hypocrisy. The criticism may be intelligible, but it Carries 
no real conviction. There was more in it than that, Cir. 
cumstances were in truth too strong for us; the impact of 
two civilizations, so wholly unlike in every vital particular, 
meant inevitably that one or other of them must go to the 
wall. We had to govern or go; and in the days of Cliye 
and Warren Hastings, of Wellesley and Dalhousie, Englishmey 
were still not ashamed or afraid to govern. 

Lord Morley has quoted the ingenious saying that “ British 
rulers of India with a supreme Parliament at home ate like 
men bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes 
at once.” “ A democracy cannot govern an Empire,” said 
an Athenian demagogue many centuries ago. It has been 
our business to demonstrate the contrary, but there haye 
been occasions not a few that bore testimony to Cleon’s 
political insight. The broad stream of Indian administration 
has quivered again and again to the ebb and flow of party 
politics at home. Party rancour spurred on the persecution 
of Warren Hastings ; party hostility defeated Fox’s India 
Bill; one General Election settled the fate of Kandahar, 
another the future of Chitral. Yet it is fair to say that, witil 
quite recent times, the nation as a whole was reasonably 
united in its Indian policy and reasonably steadfast in the 
support of its agents on the spot. If the same could be 
said to-day, we might face the future with less apprehension. 

It is only since the Great War that the situation has 
passed (or has seemed to pass) out of control. Our faith in 
ourselves, and in the moral basis of our dominion, has been 
rudely shaken. If we are to grapple with the problem that 
lies before us, the first essential is that we should recover 
our morale. Happily there are signs that the process of 
recovery has begun. But the problem remains, and it would 
be idle to minimize its difficulties or to point to any roya’ 
road that leads to its solution. Are we, in Mr. Wells! 
metaphor, to “ get down” from the elephant (surely that is 
unthinkable), or to devise some easier terms of association 
with our intractable travelling companion ? One can only 
pray for those whose duty it is to answer the question that 
they may be endowed with a full measure of the courage 
and foresight that have seldom failed their countrymen in 
times of difliculty and danger. J. E.S. 


D. H. Lawrence 


Apocalypse. By D. H. Lawrence. With an Introduction by 
Richard Aldington. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuis is the last complete work Lawrence achieved, and the 
book he was working on when he died. It lacks his final 
revision, for what that might have been worth, but I do not 
think he would have found much to alter. Here and there are 
redundances and crudities of style which would perhaps have 
heen smoothed out or omitted, but they are trivialities which do 
not at allaffect the book asa whole. Andasa whole it is certainly 
one of the most vital that Lawrence wrote : a magnificent last 
attempt to explain himself to the world. Of that explanation, 
particularly as embodied in Apocalypse and The Man Who 
Died, Mr. Aldington writes with compelling sanity and a fine 
understanding in his Introduction. What he says of it leaves 
nothing to be added: nothing, that is, which can usefully be 
suid about Lawrence at this juncture. For just now it is 
peculiarly difficult to say anything at all about Lawrence 
without running oneself into a blind alley. One has to be 
either for him or against him so completely that no room 
is left for personal reservations of any kind. Perhaps, in a way, 
Lawrence himself is partly responsible, for as a writer he 
niakes demands of his readers far greater than most of them 
ure ready to mect. You cannot pick him up and _ read 


him casually, as you would a newspaper or a magazine, 
with only half of-your attention. He compels you, whether 
you like it or not, to read him with all your wits, or rather 
with all your personality about you. At least he does when he 
is writing about himself, as he almost invariably is, and as he 
is in Apocalypse. And he goes further. He not only compels 
your attention, he compels you to go with him in his writing. 
It is a case of submitting yourself entirely to the spell of his 
personality, to the potency of his literary gift, or of misunder- 
standing him completely. When Lawrence is writing he holds 
the floor and plays the chief part, as Mr. Aldington tells us he 
loved to do at charades. And if you want to see the show, to 
be present while the mysteries are revealed, you must take a 
back seat and Jet Lawrence do the talking. Otherwise you 
remain outside the door. 

In Apocalypse the mysteries are not much different from 
what they are elsewhere in Lawrence’s work, but they are 
described with the same intensity of feeling, the same urgent 
love of beauty and the same passionate pleading for a fuller 
life, which made each former revelation so fresh and so pro 
foundly disturbing. In particular, as Mr. Aldington shows, 
the spirit of this book contrasts with the tragic disillusionment 
of The Man Who Died, and shows Lawrence's love of life and 
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— 
even on his deathbed, as stronger than the hatred. 
‘ ces whres 
with which it was so obstinately met. To the end he is the 
reacher, the propagandist ; but a propagandist once again 
' as against despair, for the strong freedom of the indi- 
against the weak tyranny of the many, for Life 
pes fat Death and a fire-insurance policy for the hereafter, 
eae typical Lawrence, and like the rest of Lawrence it is 
not to be read or accepted at its face value. ‘ If people try 
to read Apocalypse,” says Mr. Aldington, * either asa work of 
gholarship or scientific analysis, they make a mistake, for it 
js nothing of the kind.”. Nor is any of Lawrence. To read him 
is to read a person rather than a book: to discover a per- 
gnality, not to peruse a thesis. Nor is it possible to drive him 
into consistency, even in his own world. Consistency is the 
erogative and boast of little minds and utterly alien to a 
writer with the ranging imagination of Lawrence. You cannot 
shut him up in a nice little literary niche, any more than you 
can tie him to a theory of politics or a system of philosophy. 
But of course many readers are constitutionally unable to 
make such concessions, and for them Lawrence is either 
meaningless or else a dangerous madman: a * sinister figure 
who must be suppressed at all costs. And so you get the 
hopeless misunderstanding, the stupid, preposterous distor. 
tins and calumnies and persecutions of which Mr. Aldington 
writes in his introduction. And for the same reason even 
the highbrows often turned against him — those of them that 
could not help thrusting their own personalities and prejudices 
between Lawrence and what he was trying to say. 
One remembers, 


humanity, 


“ Who killed John Keats ?” 
“*T) said the Quarterly, 
‘With my little arrow, 
So savage and Tartarly.’ ” 

But the arrows which wounded and helped to kill Lawrence, 
no whit less savage, were still less nobly sped. We have for- 
gotten but not forgiven North and Gifford, Our own injustice 
will hardly be forgiven us. I. M. Parsons. 


Portrait of an Irishman 


An Incorruptible Irishman. Being an Account of Chief Justice 
Charles Kendal Bushe and of his wife, Nancy Crampton, and 
their times 1767-1843. By E. G2. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 18s.) 

Hap Miss EK. CE. Somerville a scapegrace of a great-grand- 
father, “ beauing, belling, dancing, drinking” among the 
Anglo-Ivish gentry of eighteenth-century Ireland, her task 
might have been easier, but her ancestor, Charles Kendal 
Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, was in every way 
estimable. He was a devoted husband and the kind father of 
a large family. In an age when Georgian gentlemen drank 
themselves every night under the table, he committed what 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton in a well-known poem has denounced as 
unforgivable—he put water in his wine. Yet he suffered no 
loss of popularity and his wit was not less brilliant. Miss 
Somerville’s humour thrives, however, on difficulties. A less 
hazardous spirit would have been overwhelmed by the 
funereal encomiums and the pieties of family tradition. 
Others might concentrate on the public figure of the great 
lawyer, seeing the robes and wig rather than the man, but Miss 
Somerville, with the keenness of the novelist, sees the un- 
official family man, whose wife, Nancy, had always to tie his 
cravat because ‘‘ his fingers were all thumbs.” In family 
papers left by her late cousin and collaborator, Martin Ross, 
she has found matter for our delight. Recent English books 
about Ireland have tended to remind us too much of Ireland's 
sorrowful past. ‘This book comes as a timely antidote. It 
shows us that an Irishman could be not only a patriot according 
to his traditions but also a highly successful and fortunate 
man. Incidentally it has been left to an Irish humorist to 
depict another side of the rollicking century. 

The Bushe family came from Somerset to Kilkenny in 
Cromwellian times, and added to itself a genuine Irish strain 
by intermarriage with the Doyles of Wicklow. 

“There is a later story of the Doyles that has been told to me 
by a great-granddaughter of that strangely well-mated couple, 
Charles and Elizabeth. It happened that she and a sister were 


walking in Kilkenny about a hundred years later than Catherine 
Doyle’s entrance into the Bushe family. In one of the narrow 


streets of the ancient city they were stopped by a nearly equally 
ancient woman, who stood and stared at them, and then snatched 


at their hands and kissed them rapturously, and cried: ‘ Vd love 
every bone in your bodies for ye having the Doyle blood in ye!” 


The father of Charles Kendal Bushe was as amiable and un- 
practical as the Vicar of Wakefield. As a young barrister 
Charles undertook to pay the debts of his father 
characteristic of the man. 

At a festive ball in gay, Georgian Dublin, in one of those 
stately drawing-rooms which had panelled 
Kaufmann ceilings and costly Italian mantelpieces, he first 
met his future wife. She was dressed in a rose-coloured gown 
that ‘“ matched the bloom upon her cheek,” as we learn from 
a faded letter : 


a gesture 


walls, Angelica 


“She carried a large feather fan, and Egad! she understood 
the deft use of that weapon of defence! Nan had a lovely slender 
figure in her youth, and the prettiest ringlets imaginable. I watched 
her dance a minuet, and [ can assure you from that moment I was 
her slave! The dainty pose of her head enraptured me. I begged 
the favour of an introduction from my hostess. ‘Truly, in those 
days Nan had all the arts of fascination, and I was led a pretty 
dance, my patience sorely tried, before I could thrust that fan 
aside and claim her as my own! She held me in suspense for 
many weeks, hanging between Yes and No, after the usual practic« 
ot elegant females. I had my way to make, and even when sly 
Nan had vielded to my protestations, [ had still to compel het 
relatives to look with favour on my suit.” 


She proved a loyal helpmate and a shrewd adviser at a time 
when the Irish Bar was filled with brilliant, eccentric ducllists 
and hot-tempered Dublin society drank 
duelled, though rebellion and dragonnades desolated the 
countryside. The Duke of Rutland led the rout : 


“He showered Knighthoods around with a lavish hand. It is 
told of him that one evening having, in his cups, knighted a jolly 
innkeeper at Kilbeggan, named Cutfe, he repented in the calm 
reaction of the following day. He sent for the innkeeper and told 
him that, as the whole affair was a joke, the sooner it was forgotten 
the better. ‘ I should be well plazed to obleedge your Excellency,’ 
replied the Knight, ‘ but I unfortunately mentioned the matter 
to Leedy Cuffe, and she would part with her life before she'd give 
it up.” 


wils. danced, 


Miss Somerville gives us a forcible picture of the misery of 


the common people, of abortive revolts and reprisals. But 
Anglo-Irish society danced, drank, made epigrams, while 


Castlereagh, still a young man, worked for the end of the 
Irish Parliament. A peerage, a lesser title, fifteen thousand 
pounds for a vote —the members for rotten boroughs openly 
pocketed their bribes; they danced, drank and diced them- 
selves into the Union with Great Britain. Miss Somerville 
recounts the oft-told scene of that last debate when Grattan, 
already a dying man, made his last plea for legislative freedom 
in College Green. Charles Kendal Bushe was one of the few 
who, scorning bribe or preferment, refused to sell his honour 
and won for himself the worthy name of * incorruptible.” 

Even the merrily ridiculous Castle Rackrent of Maria 
Edgeworth, the friend of the Bushes, fades from mind when 
we come to the charming idyll of Kilmurry House. The 
ancestral mansion was set in “a warm and comfortable 
county, of wide, rich pastures, and wooded demesnes and 
stately houses, with a big blue river running swift and strong 
through its heart—the River Nore, that has salmon to 
caught in it which match the river in speed and strength.” 
Long before he had won by his industry and talent the highest 
legal position in Ireland, Charles Kendal Bushe had dreamt 
of returning to Kilmurry. Once more it was the practical 
Nancy who came to the rescue when he found that the price 
was beyond his means : 


be 


“They had been married twenty-one years, and ever since the 
fees had begun to come in he had found his greatest pleasure 
flinging the money into her lap, saying * Buy jewels !?> Now, shi 
left him standing at the window, and ran upstairs, and hurried 
down the long corridor to her room. When she returned to the 
library she had her bank book in her hand. * Look, Charles,’ 
said, ‘I didn’t buy jewels. Have we enought’ When in years 
to come, Nancy told the story, she used to say that this was the 
happiest day of her life. I daresay she spoke the truth.” 


she 


There is whimsicality and charm in this story, and we feel 
as if a Victorian domestic idyll had been set in the rank and 
blatant Georgian era. This witty and wise book shows us 
what historical biography can be at its best, and the quaint 
black-and-white illustrations one of Charles Bushe’s 
daughters, rescued from the past, are charming additions to 
an attractively produced volume. 


by 


Austin CLARKE, 
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The Soul of the Primitive 


Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion. 
Marett, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
10s.) 

Turis delightfully written and sometimes disconcerting work 
contains Dr. Marett’s Gifford Lectures on the essential charac- 
ters of * natural religion ”’ as it first appears in primitive man. 
His vast knowledge of anthropology, his sympathetic insight 
into the workings of the savage mind, here find a subject 
exactly adapted to his powers. And since, as he reminds us, 
“it was a savage not a civilized man, who invented religion, 
so far as it can be treated in the anthropological way, as a man- 
made institution,” it is obvious that this is a topic of immense 
importance for all who are interested in the spiritual develop- 
ment of humanity. The aim which the lecturer set before 
himself, to ‘* steer a mid-course between the technical and the 
popuiar,”” has been admirably carried through; and the result 
is a book which is packed with both knowledge and wisdom, 
and yet eapable of being enjoyed and understood by any 
educated mind. 

Beginning with an introductory lecture on “ the religious 
complex,” with its three dominant features of emotion, 
ritual, and myth—representing the respective contributions of 
feeling, action and thought—Dr. Marett points out the super- 
iority of the religious emotion in all naive faiths to the acts 
that express, and the myth that seeks to explain it. It is in 
the peculiar feeling which is produced by religion—and, to a 
less extent, in the ritual acts that embody the feeling—that 
the life-enhancing power of the primitive cultus abides. And 
this power has a genuinely religious quality, even from the 
first. From the wealth of his expert knowledge Dr. Marett 
defends early and uncivilized man against the common charge 
of practising his rites of initiation and worship from the merely 
practical motives of fear of the unknown, or hope of material 
benefits. Primitive man, he thinks; is fundamentally a reli- 
gious creature. Religion is indeed the central fact of his 
existence, one of the earliest of his discoveries ; and he cannot 
be conceived without it. Faith in the established tradition 
and its value, hope in the kindly unseen powers, reverence for 
all that is felt to be sacred, soon emerge ; and are expressed in 
ceremonies which, on the whole, are astonishingly other-worldly 
in intention and only occasionally directed to practical ends. 
The primitive reveals himself to sympathetic study as “a 
spiritualist, a mystic, a man who puts sentiment before busi- 
tiess.”” Religion is valued and practised, even at this stage, as 
a source of more abundant life, an open door into another 
world, 

Particularly interesting is Dr. Marett’s discussion of the 
beginnings of symbols and symbolic action, and the importance 
of the “ manual part” of the cultus—ceremonial acts and 
rhythmic movements—as a means of conveying religious ideas 
and producing religious atmosphere. It is true that the 
symbolic act—whether of purification, sacrifice, or feeding—is 
never that which the believer really wants to do, but only an 
oblique representation of it. Nevertheless, where conditions are 
favourable, the worshipper may become so immersed in his 
own ritual that he confuses appearance with reality; and 
obtains from the ceremony the full religious experience which 
it is intended to suggest. Primitive worship takes full advan- 
tage of this peculiar character of the symbol; which, though 
“but a toy if taken literally, can suggest when taken in its 
full religious sense the very inwardness of the tribal mysteries.” 

And here it would seem that the religious methods of civi- 
lized man still retain certain characters which look back to the 
childhood of the race. Indeed, convinced institutionalists 
will find the study of this work a humbling and illuminating 
discipline ; for they will be compelled to realize that they share 
some of their most cherished methods and results with the 
Australian aborigine and the Magdalenian man. Nor can they 
claim as a distinctive mark of spiritual progress the grace which 
a developed piety discovers in and through these outward 
signs, or wins by renunciations and austerities. Here, too, the 
primitive is before us ; insisting that the real value of the rite 
or sanction of the taboo does not inhere in the external act or 
object, but in a spiritual presence and quality—Mana; and 
the production of Mana is intimately connected with the 
olficiant’s intention and energetic will. Thus it seems that 


By R. R. 
(Humphrey Milford. 


—. 
civilized man, in so far as he is religious, must acee 
humbling fact of a certain spiritual solidarity with a the 
lithic kin. Perhaps he may even find something to learn 
those first explorers of the dark places of the spirit ; of whom 
author observes with a certain irony that * they were ae 
minded enough to give of their best to the supra-seneye 
powers.” Because of this sentence, one reviewer at least Woul 
like to shake Dr. Marett by the hand. . 


EVELYN Unprrimy, 


Good Criticism 


Variety of Ways: Discussions on Six Authors. 


By I 
Dobrée. (Clarendon Press. 5s.) ¥ Bouamy 


VOLraIrRE, when honoured with an introduction to Congreve 
was rude enough to observe that Mr. Congreve was nothing 
to him: he had come to see the author of The Way of the 
World. Mr. Dobrée is of a different temper: he wishes to 
introduce us to half a dozen men, not merely to the authon 
of their works. 

“One of the reasons why we make ourselves familiar 
with various authors,” he observes in the preface to this 
collection of essays, ‘is to find out in what variety of ways 
they tackled living.” That this is one of the reasons fo 
being interested in literature is not to be denied, but it js 
perhaps better to say that this aim induces us rather to 
re-read, than to read, an author. Why should we wish to 
know how he tackled life, unless his works have already 
interested us in him? Mr. Dobrée recognizes the pertinence 
of such a question, and, though in this book his interest js 
mainly in personality, he does not forget that he is writing 
about literature. ‘ I will not for a moment pretend,” he 
says, “ that my object in reading these men’s works was to 
discover how they tackled life; I read their works because 
they pleased me, or taught me, or both.” 
immediately enlists our sympathy, all the more readily 
because to-day the point of view which it expresses is becoming 
rare; many of his readers will agree with Mr. Dobrée’s 
regretful feeling that ‘* nowadays we are not to be allowed 
to sit quiet and look, especially upon old times to contem- 
plate our forefathers.” 

Mr. Dobrée gives just that sort of valuation of a writer 
which springs from the enjoyment of his work, and which 
will most interest those who know that work well enough 
to want to discover what kind of person must have been 
the man who wrote it. He takes his subjects from the 
period which he has made his especial study, that is to say 
roughly the half-century succeeding the Restoration, and the 
authors he has chosen to discuss admirably illuminate the 
distinction between the man and the writer which is the 
unifying topic of his book. At one extreme stands Dryden, 
whose life, practically speaking, was in letters ; at the other 
stand Bunyan and Halifax, to whom writing was simply 
part of the occupation imposed upon them by their callings: 
the one earnest in religion, the other in statesmanship, and 
sach finding the pen simply a weapon in the cause of wisdom, 
worldly or divine. Between the two extremes stands 
Congreve, and the most interesting essay in the book contains 
Mr. Dobrée’s account of this enigmatic person, the master 
of a finished art who practically renounced writing halfway 
through his life. It was not that he had exhausted his 
personality in what he had written—his work is quite detached 
and detachable from his life, admirable, as Mr. Dobrée 
remarks, solely for its aesthetic quality, the production of 
a pure and a perfectly balanced artist. Nor was it that 
life made insistent rival claims upon him: when we turn 
to his biography we find it almost eventless. Here was a 
man, apparently, who chose to cease to be an artist. Macaulay 
thought that Congreve was a snob, and gave up play writing 
because it was beneath his dignity: Mr. Dobrée, who is a 
better psychologist than Macaulay and knows more about 
the Restoration drama, naturally is not satisfied with this 
answer. His explanation—that Congreve had said all that 
he wished to say, that he was tired, and wanted peace—is 
probably as near the truth as it is possible to get. But it 
leaves the man none the less an enigma. 

With Dryden the case is different : tothe end of a long life 
literature was his absorbing interest and his continual practice, 
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» naetical work was accompanied by a mass of essays and 
gn bis Pe ch introduce him to us, so to speak, in his study, 
pre as of writing, explaining to us the nature of his craft 
nt he loved it. Steele, Halifax, Bunyan, on the 

volt did not live in the study, but wrote wherever 
| ened to be: for artists such as these (for they 
ped is none the less) the fountain-pen might have 
< aged : they are as far removed as Dryden from 
pe ateange duality that makes a mystery of Congreve. 

Among these figures Mr. Dobrée moves with an easy 
familiarity; never oppressing the reader with his own 
jearning, assuming a certain knowledge on his part and not 
quch trying to increase it, wielding (there is no other phrase 
for it) @ graceful pen, never perverse, and never dull. The 
gholat may find the essays “slight” and ask for more 
gets; it is their merit that they may stimulate exactly 
the same desire in the general reader. ‘To satisfy it, he need 
ply turn to the work that Mr. Dobrée has already published 
on kindred topics. JOHN SPARROW. 


Strange Worlds 


{Lost My Memory. The Case as the Patient SawIt. (Faber 


and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Wild Oats. By Eric Muspratt. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
Inthe Line. 1914-1918. By Georg Bucher. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Tur author of I Lost My Memory had planned to go north with 
his wife by motor-coach. It was April 24th, 1931. He went 
into the street at Kew to buy himself tobacco for the journey, 
aying that he would be back in a few minutes. ‘* The next 
thing that I remember is a sound of rifie shots and some short 
bursts of machine-gun fire coming from the other side of a hill 
onthe right of a road on which I was walking. I was conscious 
of being dirty, unshaven and footsore.”” He had somehow 
reached Aldershot. 

He was quite sane, his reason was working perfectly, and he 
found that he could remember his life up to his twenty-first 
birthday. The pulice sent for his wife, whom he had com- 
pletely forgotten, and then life broke on him in a succession of 
shocks. ‘There was first his own appearance. He remembered 
himself as young and athletic, and he found that he was fat 
and middle-aged, with scars on his body gained in a war of 
which he knew nothing. The world, too, had completely 
changed. Through his curious and uneasy eyes the reader 
sees it anew, the aeroplanes, the fast cars, the women’s novel 
clothes, the glaring advertisements, if, like one of Mr. 
Wells’ perplexed and very articulate scientists, he had been 
plunged into the future. 

The story of how the author regained his memory is drama- 
tized as a struggle between the conscious seeking mind and a 
sub-conscious Repressor determined to keep the lost years and 
fighting every inch with guile. This alone is an achievement, 
to have made the slow patient process of psycho-analysis ex- 
citing; it is the more remarkable because, as those will! 
recognize who have been treated by the same method, he has 
seamped nothing and falsified nothing for the sake of an easy 
effect. One example will show the colour of his style. His 
wife one evening was reading him the story of the Somme 
fighting. He had no memory of his own part in it. In the 
street outside a motor-bicycle backfired—two or three times. 

“Just for an instant the written story seemed to come to life, 
and to light up with the real and unmistakable glow of personal 
recollection. I could feel, within me, the surge of a great crowd 
of scenes and incidents, all pressing forward to demand recognition, 
and then abruptly, as with the closing of a door, they were out 
of reach. The effect was like that which should follow the last 
sound of a word of command. One moment there is a swaying, 
laughing, talking crowd of individuals, and the next there is a 
stiff, silent battalion standing to attention. Something or someone 
gave an order and a section of my mind obeyed it like a well- 
disciplined regiment, and the rest of me was quite powerless to 
shake it from the new allegiance,” 


as 


Mr. Muspratt also describes a strange world, but a world 
which does not depend upon a state of mind. Anyone with 
Mr. Muspratt’s courage and endurance can discover it by stow- 
ing away on a cross-Channel boat and wandering through 
Europe with no money and no passport. The author seems 
as simple and “ hardboiled”’? as one of Mr. Hemingway's 
heroes. ‘* I can never quite make up my mind about the big 
idea behind religion,” he remarks, and ** I spent a lot of time 
thinking about my own healthfulness, also in thinking about 


future travels and in speculating about things in general.” 
But his pages of speculation are amply atoned for. He shows 
the reverse of the familiar: in Venice not St. Mark’s, but the 
underworld of wealthy cosmopolitan perverts; in Marsciiles 
not the Cannebiére, but the gangs of the Old Port ; Avignon 
and many other cities he sees simply from the point of view of 
the goods yard where he hid before * jumping ”’ a train. 

The credibility of a book is more important than its truth, 
and that perhaps is why War books are so very often dull. 
One grows impatient with these Ancient Mariners who grip 
the sleeve and recall their sufferings, which only genius could 
make plausible. I can believe in the land of Lilliput, but not 
in Herr Bucher’s Western Front, though*of its truth I am no 
judge ; there may not be a false image, a false description, a 
false emotion in his book. Its style is that of a penny dreadful, 
but without the excitement. It is dull except when the 
author's attempt to make the flesh creep becomes funny : 

“T longed to bite through the arteries in the necks of those 
enemy gunners, to trample their faces to pulp beneath my feet.” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


Poetry-Lovers, Prosody and Poetry 


The Little Drum. (The Quota Press. 2s. til.) 
Golden Wedding. By Alan Mulgan. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Verses. By Anna de Bary. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


Jupiter and the Nun. By Dorothy Wellesley. (Hogarth Press, 
9. 


By Anne Page. 


2s. 
The Golden Stag. By William Jeffrey. (Blackwell. 2s.) 
Morning Mist. By John Appleby. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 
Poems. By A. Abrahams. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
The Captive Shrew. By Julian Huxley. (Blackwell. 5s.) 
Rimeless Numbers. By R. C. Trevelyan. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
The Fivefold Screen. By William Plomer. (Hogarth Press, 

10s. 6d.) 
Why is it always such an effort to start on the reviewer's 
batch of new verse ? There is, for one thing, the probability 
that a large proportion of the slim books and pamphlets will 
turn out to be of the kind that only the author can read 
through. And then, poetry that merits serious critical atten- 
tion cannot be read slackly, while to make up one’s mind about 
a real new poet is likely to be an exhausting business. Not 
that one anticipates the last ordeal—if one did, one would brace 
oneself for a strenuous delight. It is, of course, fear of the 
first kind of verse that really discourages. And the proportion 
of such among the present assemblage is smaller than one had 
the right to expect. 

There is, for example, probably a large publie that could 
read The Little Drum with pleasure. This does not amount to 
critical commendation : the writer is qualified for popularity 
by an ability to pass from fervent Christian sentiment to 
fervent patriotic sentiment without a sense of change, and by 
a corresponding technical naivelé. But it is with unmixed 
satisfaction that one recognizes how widely Golden Wedding 
might give pleasure—might, if there were still a popular 
audience for verse. For Golden Wedding is straightforward 
narrative and description by a writer genuinely interested in 
his themes. ‘There was once a wide public for such work, but 
now that we are all educated it has disappeared; and the 
absence at this level of a public for verse is bad for poetry in 
general. What proportion of the readers even of the more 
intelligent weeklies reads the verse published there? Yet 
there are still poetry-lovers at that level, and one can believe 
that Verses, by Anna de Bary, may give a good deal of pleasure 4 

“How swift the days, yet how profound! 
A shattering surprise, 
As though a dead man underground 

Should see the sun arise.” 
In such verse as this epigrammatie Amazement of Love many 
will recognize true currency. But if the poetry-lover pro- 
fessed enthusiasm for Jupiter and the Nun, The Golden Stag or 
Morning Mist, one would suspect him of self-deception. To 
say this is, in a sense, to pay the authors a compliment ; and 
yet such verse is the most depressing of all. For if it can 
command nothing more than respect from the poetry-lover, 
neither can it interest the reader of poetry, who will be posi- 
tively discouraged by finding the familiar currency there, and 
will not be compensated by the literary respectability. This 
verse exhibits finished craftsmanship, but not of the kind 
that matters. It is not that the writers are insincere aboub 
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supernal voices—Nature, mystical ecstasies and so on, but 
that they are impersonal in the wrong way : they are, that is, 
poetical. 

Even Mr. Abrahams, who arouses interest by referring as 
a friend to that remarkable poet and forgotten victim of the 
War, Isaac Rosenberg, and who has, as a matter of fact, a 
manner of his own, seems to cultivate a special ‘ poetic ” 
emotion for his verse. ‘To realize in verse a personal sensibility 
requires talent and a favouring technical tradition, or, in 
default of the latter, genius. 

But the tradition is lacking. And so Professor Julian 
Huxley, who has practised verse from his youth, and who 
laudably refuses to divorce the poet from the scientist, has not 
even begun to recognize any technical problems. Yet it seems 
reasonable to suppose a man of his combined interests might, 
if there had been to-day anything analogous to the seventeenth- 
century tradition, haye amused himself in verse with some- 
thing more than merely personal profit. But it is possible for 
the cultivated to-day to remain unaware that anything has 
happened in poetry since (say) Matthew Arnold. Of this 
traditionalism that means the death of tradition Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan’s technical experimenting is more impressive 
evidence than Professor Huxley’s technical conservatism. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s dealings with technique are also essentially 
of the prize-poem kind. ‘Technique for him, that is, has 
nothing to do with the problem of realizing a personal sensi- 
bility. Yet he has been able to give a large part of an arduous 
life to its study —as the late Poet Laureate did. Indeed, Mr. 
Trevelyan, as his Note on Metre avows, is of the school of 
Robert Bridges. And what may be said of The Testament of 
Beauly may, perhaps, be said without offence of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
experiments : the technique that derives from a study of 
prosody is not the technique that concerns the critic of poetry. 
for prosedy, dealing with rhythm as a matter of syllables 
abstracted from meaning, deals in unprofitable abstractions, 
and is an academic game, 

Mr. William Plomer, in The Fivefold Screen, is perhaps not 
enough interested in technique. Yet he is the only poet of 
the ten to be interested in technique in the right way. For he 
is interested primarily in the world he lives in, and technique 
for him is the problem of getting the * feel” of living into 
Consequently, he can be read with pleasure by the 
reader of poetry as opposed to the poetry-lover and the 
student of prosody. But, without gifts approaching genius, he 
is not the decided poet he might (one feels) have been had he 
not been left, in the default of tradition, to do everything for 
himself. And how much more the difficulty is than a default 
of merely technical tradition his Epitaph for a Contemporary 
I’. R. Leavis. 


A Die-Hatd Liberal 
European Dictatorship. By 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


N erse, 


suggests. 


Count Carlo Sforza. (Alien and 
Count Srorza is a die-hard Liberal, if we may be permitted 
the paradox. In the present book he surveys all the existing 
dictatorships—Italian, Hungarian, Jugo-Slav, Polish, Russian, 
Turkish ; he even discusses the incipient Nazi dictatorship in 
Germany, and the defunct dictatorship in Spain. And every 
one of these régimes, except perhaps the Turkish, arouses 
equally his distaste. He has no use for shirts, whether 
black, red or brown. (Incidentally, why is it that the shirt— 
a somewhat humdrum article of clothing one might have 
thought—has become the symbol of intransigent extremism 
in politics ?) 

Count Sforza’s three chapters dealing with Italian Tascism 
nre, naturally, the best informed part of the book. They are 
gayvthing but impartial, but Count Sforza’s method of anti- 
Fascist propaganda is novel and effective. Instead of paying 
much attention to Fascist outrages-—although he writes with 
great feeling of his murdered parliamentary colleagues, 
Mattioti and Amendola, the one a Socialist, the other a Con- 
servative—he devotes himself to a studied belittlement of all 
the reputed achievements of Fascism. Thus we are told that 
J’ascism did not save the Italian middle class from Bolshevism ; 
that this had already been done by Giolitti and the author ; 
that Fascism has not restored Italy’s financial position ; that 


—$—— 
Fascism has wasted golden opportunities for effective act: 
in Italy’s foreign affairs. Action 
Particularly severe comments are made onthe re 
Treaty. Disasters for the Catholic Chure 
result of its association with Fascism : 


cent La 
h are foretold as a 


“In spite of the purely passive obedience which the low 
in Italy showed to the pro-Fascist orders of Pius XI after Ye thnk 
1929; although those Bishops who have stood prudently pe f fre’ 
fascism outnumber those who—following Papal instructions from 
letter—have at least in 1929 and 1930 identified themeshee 
it; yet it is to be feared that, when the Fascist scaffoldin da bu 
day collapse, the world will witness an anti-clerical re i 


action j 
such as has never been seen. I say purposely that ‘it ise 


feared,’ for even those who feel no link whatever with the R 
Church cannot but deplore—if they are itis ‘oe 
1urch cannot but deplore—if they are good citizens and tole 
minds—that what might have been expected as a free evolution a 
spirits should degenerate into a string of Jacobin violences, . 

e . . . . e 

* Verily, no enemies of the Catholic Church ever laid the founda. 
tions of future violence in the religious world, as successfully as did 
the negotiators of the Lateran Treaties of 1929.” a 
Count Sforza has two chapters on the Soviet Union, which he 
has recently visited. His general description of Russian cop, 
ditions tallies with much that has been written by othe 
visitors of an attitude of mind similar to Count Sforza’s, His 
account contains two errors of fact, however. The Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R. numbers to-day about two million mem. 
bers, not one million, as he writes. The percentage of eal. 
lectivized lands fell, after Stalin’s ** dizzy with success” 
speech of March, 1980, to thirty per cent.—not ten per cent 

Incidentally, this chapter has the only important refereng 
to Britain which the book contains, And it is a very witty 
reference, although the wit does not lack a barb. Coun 
Sforza speaks of : 
* the precious gift bestowed by divine grace upon the British people: 
the simultaneous action, in those islands (when a great British 
interest is at stake), of statesmen and diplomats coolly working 
obtain some most concrete political advantage and, on the other gid 
(and without any previous base secret understanding), clergyme 
and writers eloquently busy showing the highest moral reasons fo 
supporting the diplomatic action which is going on in Downing 
Street. Such was the case of the Belgian Congo: Belgian rule had 
been in force there for years; but, at a certain moment, gold wa 
discovered in the Katanga, the Congolese province nearest to the 
British South African possessions ; and bishops and other piow 
persons started at once a violent press campaign to stigmatize the 
Belgian atrocities against the negroes. What is astonishing and 
really imperial is that those bishops and other pious persons wer 
inspired by the most perfect Christian good faith, and that nobody 
was pulling wires behind them.” 


The other chapters of the book, on the smaller European 
dictatorships, are all informative, especially the one devoted 
to the Jugo-Slav situation, with which Count Sforza is evidently 
very familiar. Altogether this is a work which no student of 
Kuropean politics should miss. Count Sforza, even though we 
may not be able to endorse all of his conclusions, shows us that 
there are still representatives of that cool, balanced and 
humane school of Italian statesmen, of which Cavour himself 
was the father, 


Cortot 


French Piano Music (First Series). By Alfred Cortot 
Translated by Hilda Andrews. (Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d) 

IN this first series of essays, reprinted from La Revue Musicale, 
M. Cortot confines himself to Debussy, Franck, Faure, 
Chabrier, and Dukas. ‘To the majority of English reader, 
one may safely presume, the field here explored will be but 
partly familiar. It is fortunate, therefore, that such interesting 
seas should have been charted afresh by so persuasive 
a surveyor as M. Cortot, who ornaments his high reputation 
for pianistic abilities by a striking revelation of the further 
talent to write informatively and with distinction. Although 
M. Cortot is reluctant to claim for his pages a more exalted 
value than may be afforded by informal notes, he contrive 
to embody, none the less, a strong proportion of discerning 
criticism giving to his main coneern—the discussion of poetical 
quality—-much more than ephemeral significance. 
The outstanding claims of Franck and Debussy are met, 
as one might expect, by more lengthy treatment than i 
demanded by subjects of the remaining essays. Yet the 
vivid pictorialism of M. Cortot’s commentaries on Debussy 
would gain still further, perhaps, from the happy trespasi 
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4 his prefatory intentions so _ brilliantly exercised 
nee pre , , nh ¢ , . . . 1 
t Lateran throughout the chapte ron KF rene, in whic . a " ide1 en 
old anit vision Of the piano music not only piece by piece but 
all bow site element among the creator's total achievements, 
e 38-18 on Debussy the task of synthesis seems left more 
Fobra O ealesty to the reader. 
loot from, ae M. Cortot excels is in his capacity to realize with 
ela the sactitude the delicate impressionism of Debussy’s music, 
g doce on ‘nd to interpret each piano work with a verbal imagery 
=a Italy | hose alert character rarely becomes too extravagant. Any 
hee tendency to luxuriant address would appear largely to be 
d tole justified by the writer’s frank admission, not often abused 
Olution of in practice, of provocative metaphor simply as an auxiliary 
5 to considered estimate. The method serves at its best when 
applied to Debussy though we could look, possibly, for a 
sharper distinction between the relative merits of that com- 
oser’s Writings together with a more assiduous reminder of 
the limits within which he elected to move. 
which be such distinctions are fully supplied in M. Cortot’s next essay 
= which, for its penet ration and completeness, earns a notable 
y other jlace among literature critical of Franck’s accomplishments. 
te the author demonstrates, Aeiae ores gown precisely 
those features operating for weakness and strength in the 
>a mature piano music, though he might have included, among the 
- of col. former, more specialised mention of tlie excessive chromaticism 
Bier ° too apt to obtrude, He attributes to Franck’s suffering from 
der. paternal exploitation the mcretricious nature of works 
eferene belonging to the earliest period ; and to resultant, if temporary, 
Y Witty distaste so exceptional an interval preceding any further 
Coun compositions for the piano. M. Cortot’s fine study, besides 
providing full analytical and critical treatment of writings 
people: F immediately within the scope of his title, is much fortified by 
| British § iuminating consideration of Franck’s personality observed 
rking tof f ; ripe ve Ng 
rher sid in More general terms of his art. The unified concept which 
rgyme § results exhibits a value totally exempting M. Cortot from 
sted the ordinary penalties of discursion. 
vale had M. Cortot’s opinion that Fauré ranks as “the greatest 
‘old wa f French composer of our time’? may surprise readers more 
ae informed than those who know Fauré almost exclusively by his 
tize th § songs. Such praise, despite M. Cortot’s persuasions, rather 
ing anf exceeds what even generosity can allow, though his notes 
nS Were F afford a timely reminder of piano music boasting merits to 
nobely deserve, in this country, more suflicient attention. Similar 
service, allowing for distinctions of degree, is opportune on 
ropeat® jehalf of Chabrier and Dukas, whose reputations British 
evolel F musicians are too willing, perhaps, to assess incompletely on 
dently F evidence of isolated works. Here, as in other and principal 
ent of respects, M. Cortot must be acclaimed a distinguished advocate. 
igh we rs Ropert H. Hore. 
iS that 
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imself A Lost Art 


fhe Dinner Knell. By T. Earle Welby. (Methuen, 5s.) 


beyon 


© founds. 
ly as dig 


Dininc, says Mr. Karle Welby, is a lost art.. Conversation. 
ve does not add, is almost equally lost ; and if you wonder 
‘ortot, | Where they have got to, stay in and have dinner alone, with 
s. 6. F his new book propped against the toast rack. ‘There could 


sicak, f be no more delightful companion. He talks of the art of 


‘aur, f dining as a gourmet and a man of letters. He brings wit 
ders, F and good sense to bear on French cooking and the Engtish 
e but} breakfast, on politics and on port. He tells you how to make 
sting F an omelette and a death-bed speech. As you read, you will 
asivef find your prejudice against cabbage corifirmed., and your 
atin f outlook on wine broadened. You will laugh very often, 
rtherf agree often, and disagree often cnough to wish that Mr. 
ough f Earle Welby was really there. 
alted He has decided ideals on other things besides food and 
tive— drink: comfortable, sensible ideals which have been held by 
ning sensible men from Epicurus downwards. Te wants men to 
tial live * with fullness and discrimination ” ; ‘he trusts in culture 
and scholarship ; and, as he says, “ Reading and eating and 
mel drinking together make the fullest sort of man.” 


.s So good a literary critic as Mr. Karle Welby has naturally 





ease naa 


many good things to say of reading. There are chanee 
us) remarks in plenty, about Peacock or Francis ‘Thompson or 
English prose. here is just. and long overdue praise. for 
Castiglione, whose Courticr was, as Mr. George Saintsbury 


said, ‘“‘the Bible of the Renaissance,” and had a lasting effect 
on English culture. Eating gives Mr. Earle Welby his 
liveliest moments—for example, “ With the word salad, I 
must be allowed to lose my temper.” Wine, however, has 
perhaps the lion’s share of the book : 

“There has thus grown up among thousands of our people the 
belief that wine is a very expensive luxury to be used only when 
revelling outside the home, and then under conditions of vehement 
jazz music and blatant illumination which preclude consideration 
of its quality. But the beginning of all wisdom in regard to wine 
is the study, diurnal and in domestic tranquillity, of the well-bred 
secondary wines, the wines not too wonderful or costly to be taken 
on ordinary occasions.” 

Inevitably, Mr. Earle Welby has much to lament. Women 
have usurped the masculine art of cooking, have been the 
ruin of restaurants, at d are not good for the conversation at 
a dinner table. Democracy is even more tiresome. Its 
crimes are sometimes a little obscure, as, for example, in the 
matter of poetry : 

* But with democracy there came into existence another kind 
of * popular’ poetry, not made by men of the people at all, nos 
desired by the true people, a poetry not coming up, humble and 
divine, like a wild flower, but rising, conscious and genteel, like 
the aspidistra in the parlour.” 

With the port come politics, and Mr. Earle Welby has a lot 
more to say about democracy. He is all for oligarchy, and 
says so at length : 

“We British (please pass the Port!) are eminently, and it might be 
said uniquely, capable of working a national system in which 
democratic machinery is utilized for the realization of aristocratic 
ideals.” 

This part of his table-talk is as nearly dull as Mr. Earle 
Welby can be. though pleasantly livened by his admiration 
of the English as a nation of amateurs and as living “ more 
dangerously than any other great people.’ It is in these 
weightier matters that we miss his fellow-diners. A one- 
man symposium has its drawbacks. A one-man debate 
suits no man with more fixed ideas than Hamlet. 

Fixed ideas, however, are no real drawback to Mr. Earle 
Welby. Experience gives him every right to them: and 
urbanity almost depends upon them. It depends on a fixed 
society and a long tradition of culture. It has always been 
for the few, whether under Augustus, or Louis XIV, or in the 
secret places where Mr. Earle Welby dines. The many exist 
for it to talk about rather than to educate. 

Tiis does not mean that Mr. Earle Welby’s book is for the 
few. It is for everyone who likes wit and good writing. For 
the epicure, indeed, there is food for thought and thought for 
food ; for the many —even for the maligned, cooks, cinema 
patrons, and women— there is so much good humour that they 
will enjoy their scoldings and hunt for more. 

Monica Repuicu,. 
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I 
Ficti 
By L. A. G. Srrone 

Malte and peteerennee. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. again. For burden it has the talk and the loy. 

(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) adies : 2 Mr FW . 
Home for the Holidays. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto ang "Umber of ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Feltham, pinehj 


Windus. 6s.) 
The House by the Bay. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Wise and the Foolish Virgins. 


(Collins. 


By Marguerite Steen. 


(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
Women and Ships. By Morley Roberts. (Grayson. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Public Affaires. By Barbara Worsley-Gough. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour has tackled a huge subject 
with a success that must greatly advance her reputation. Her 
book is not merely the story of Sally, Mildred, Sanchia, and 
the rest: it lives up to its generic title, and the easy, loose- 
jointed manner in which it is written cannot hide the austerity 
and symmetry of the plan. Sally, its heroine, is one of Nature's 
aristocrats. She is generous, beautiful, capable of repose, and, 
best of all, she never judges. After her first brief situation 
with * the Spearses,”’ she goes to the Yorkes, and becomes 
devoted to her beautiful mistress. From Mildred Yorke, who 
will not satisfy her husband, she passes to Sanchia Hanson, 
whose husband cannot satisfy her. The lives and loves of these 
families Mrs. Kean Seymour treats as fully as she treats Sally. 
Sanchia is trapped by her cold-hearted lover, and Sally finds 
a new mistress. Colin Stawell pays court to her, and she falls 
deep in love with him, only to be dismissed. Thinking of 
suicide, she is rescued by the elderly John Saril, serves him 
faithfully, becomes his mistress, and after his death is thrown 
out by his hateful relatives. 

This big novel is easily the best thing Mrs. Kean Seymour 
has done. The characterization is very good indeed. Sally is 
a perfect figure, and her many colleagues are not simply foils 
to her grace of mind and body. Mrs. Kean Seymour is at home 
above and below stairs, and she deals with each world faith- 
fully. Her prose is vigorous, conversational, and easy to 
read ; but she has adopted one or two strange locutions : 

“To Sally, always sensitive to physical beauty, the dark and 
sullen looks of Sanchia Hanson appealed as earlier had those of the 
fair Briinhilde type that was Mildred Yorke at twenty-eight.”’ 
And elsewhere : 

“ The cold, clear voice that was Mrs. Stawell’s bade her come in.” 
Nothing is gained by this inversion, which is used many 
times in the book ; and the following sentence is a dead loss : 

* Faced with the pleasing sight of a plate of thick freshly-cut 

sandwiches upon a coffee-stall, the fact of death and its advantages 
temporarily receded.” 
The context tells us that it was Sally who was confronted 
with the sandwiches, not the eternal verities ; but that does 
not save the sentence from being plain nonsense. It is un- 
generous to carp at trifles in so excellent a performance ; but, 
being the work ofa fine writer, the achievement that is Mrs. Kean 
Seymour's novel would be happier without these oddities. 

Mr. Mottram resuscitates, with skilled and careful pen, 
the English Miss. This time she is called Cara, and lives at a 
viearage with her father and mcther. When the boys come 
home for the holidays two incongruous elements are intro- 
duced into the essential goodness, the bacon-and-eggs-for- 
breakfast atmosphere, of the vicarage. These are the young 
highbrow Daverly, and the sophisticated and resting actress 
Carissima, sister to the vicar’s wife. Cara, interested but 
repelled by Daverly, suddenly sees him effortlessly annexed 
by her aunt. She stands outside a bedroom door, knowing 
what she will find if she opens it. ‘* The indignity of it all, 
thought the sheltered girl.’ Mr. Mottram lets us see what 
happened as it affected each of his people in turn. He is im- 
partial, but none of his characters is profound—except 
perhaps Cara, whom we have met before. The vicarage is 
lovingly drawn, and makes one wish one were in Daverly’s 
place, to be nice and friendly to these nice and friendly people, 
and to exalt Cara above her superlative relation. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s novel begins as a nineteenth-century 
conversation piece, having for its seene New Berkshire, “ a 
Self-governing island, England’s oldest colony, lying in the 


Atlantic, off the coast of Canada.” Its note suddenly deepened 
by an epidemic of cholera, it shifts to England, then back 


own jowl, is a good character, but Miss Flick’s i 
surely overworked. Dickensian characterization heeds " 
vigour: in this staidly humorous chronicle, it BiVES the 
reader a shock, as might a cabbage in a rock garden. In Other 
respects, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s touch is sure and delicate : 
ab For many years she had dominated Anne, and she saw her ‘ 
with a sense both of regret and bad conscience, much as atlen 
owner might regard his compulsorily emancipated slaves, P 
her sense of propriety had been shocked by the runaway match and 
this old feeling was resuscitated by Anne’s marked absence of self 
consciousness or shame. Eliza was vicariously bashful for her 
But her strongest grievance was that Anne’s elopement had mais 
any similar action on her part utterly impossible.” 

The successor to Unicorn is an excellent piece of work, 
Catherine lived in a filthy slum, with her mother and a crowd 
of brothers and sisters, ‘* Father” was the generic title 
applied to a succession of men who came and went, and wer 
usually responsible for an extra brother or sister. Catherine 
was different from the rest. Like Mrs. Kean Seymour's 
Sally, she had real beauty of character. Miss Steen takes her 
on a series of visits, variously occasioned, to different enyirop. 
ments. She visits one sister, who married a Chinaman, and 
another who lives in a house of ill-fame. She does Miss Gatty’s 
cleaning, and encounters Steve Brunner, skipper of the 
“Sweet Alice,” with whom she finds happiness. The story 
gets its quality from Miss Steen’s apparent ability to deal with 
any situation and to understand any type of character, 

She has a fine range of invective, passing with ease and con. 
viction from the squalid brawls of her Doll Tearsheets to the 
spinsterly bickerings of her school teachers. Unless I am 
badly mistaken, she is going to be a first-rate novelist, 

It is good to have something new from the practised pen of 
Mr. Morley Roberts. His garrulous old salt has a good deal 
more to say about wimmin than about ships, and is agreeably 
definite in his classification of both. The manner dates a 
little at times, and the book is one to dip into rather than to 
read at a sitting; but it contains some very good yarns and 
a deal of homely philosophy. 


The last book on the list raises a serious problem—the 
problein of reading it decorously in public. Here is a funny 
book that is really funny. Mr. Mottram’s vicar would prob- 
ably have shaken his head over it, and his wife would cer- 
tainly have shaken hers: but the unregenerate will rejoice 
mightily over its cakes and ale—and its ginger. 


* * * * 
Votces FROM THE Dusr. By Jeffery Farnol. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.)—* ‘ Ha—marriage ?’ gasped Rahere, trembling, 
* Little white-souled Malise—to yon lewd dog— “Nay, 


rogue, to County Ranulf, lord of the Northern Marches and 
Lord Seneschal of Northam.’ ” 


Licgutninc. By Elizabeth Murray. ‘(The Bodley 
7s. 6d.)—About three novels per week take for theit 
safe background and seeks self- 
expression elsewhere. Miss Murray’s stands out from its 
fellows by virtue of a charm and personality in the writing, 
and the fact that she can tell an interesting story. She con- 
ducts us through a Bohemian setting, past plenty of love 
affairs, some spirited quarrels, a suicide, and an inquest, and 
tells us at the end that Diana has chosen the better part. 
If marriage to Micky was the alternative, we agree. 


JUNE 
Head. 
theme the girl who dislikes a 


A Wire anp Cuitp. By Eleanor Reid. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)— 
Social comedy in an English village. Cosmo Furland married 
beneath him, and the arrival of his cook-widow and her baby 
was variously hailed by members of his family. Miss Reid 
dazzles us with epigrams, and adjusts her balance most ingen- 
iously at the end. 


Tue Way or tHe Piornrx. By Stephen McKenna. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s, 6d.)—Mr. McKenna continues, with 
no abatement of his characteristic qualities, the history of the 
Dermotts through the years of change that accompanied and 
fullowed the Great War, 
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Current Literature 


CHRISTIANITY 

By Dr. Edwyn Bevan 
the Home University Library has produced several minia- 
masterpieces in the course of its career, but few 
- are better than Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s short history of 
oe ianity (Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.).. In 250 small 
ang traces that complex story from its origins to the 
eat situation. The distribution of space reflects the 
erinant interests of the writer. Four chapters are given to 
ot history of the first three centuries, two more to the later 
irs period. The whole of the Middle Ages goes into one 
japter, the Reformation into another, three take us from 
the Reformation to the present day. Though it is not difficult 
detect the colour of Dr. Bevan’s own sympathies, he writes 
yith extreme objectivity and scrupulous fairness. If his 
gmewhat bleak account of the origin of the sacraments will 
vive little pleasure to the Catholic-minded, still less pleasure 
yill be given to their opponents by his expert denial of the 
apposed connexion between pagan Mysteries and the Kucha- 
rst, his warm appreciation of all that is most beautiful in the 
{evotional temper of the Middle Ages, and his insistence on 
the size and importance of the religious territory where 
(ytholie and Protestant are at one. This little book, in which 
an immense but unobtrusive scholarship and a deep under- 
ganding of the nature of religion collaborate, has an im- 
rtance out of all proportion to its size. It deserves most 
careful study alike from those who accept and admire 
(hristianity and from those who reject it. Much will be 

jammed from it by readers of both types. 


THE CHINESE-JAPANESE PUZZLE 
By Neville Whymant 

One of the puzzles which The Chinese-Japanese Puzzle (Gol- 
lancz, 2s. 6d.) illustrates, but does not altogether explain, is 
why the foreigner in the Far East almost invariably loves the 
Chinese and feels something like the converse emotion for the 
Japanese. Professor Whymant, who has had the rare advan- 
tage of living in both countries and knowing both languages, 
jsno exception to this rule. He is a rather naive apologist 
of China and a severe, even 2 brutal, critic of Japan. ‘*'The 
Chinese put the warrior class low in the social scale; the 
Japanese, on the other hand, elevated it to the first place.” 
In spite of the paradox of recurrent civil wars, the Chinese 
people remain fundamentally pacifist in outlook ; the samurai 
girit, which constitutes the Japanese ideal, is essentially 
military in aim and character. Professor Whymant scarcely 
perhaps gives sufficient weight to the compensating qualities 
which this spirit involves—the selfless devotion, the infinite 
patience, the sense of order and discipline. In certain respects 
he is downright unfair. The Japanese ‘* Law of Dangerous 
Thoughts *? may well sound ridiculous when its title is trans- 
lated literally into English ; but it does not differ in essence 
fom the censorship enforced in more than one European 
country. The system of a “dummy editor” paid to take 
responsibility for offences against the press law, which Profes- 
sor Whymant supposes tg be a peculiarly Japanese absurdity, 
was familiar for many years before the war, both in Russia 
andinGermany. ‘The impressions of an honest and intelligent 
witness are, however, always significant ; and though we do 
not believe that the ** cherry-blossom * conception of Japan is 
still as prevalent in Europe as the author seems to imagine, 
there are few people who will not find something to learn from 
this lively little book. ‘The reader must not indeed look to it 
for any systematic account of the origins of the present clash 
between the two great Oriental Powers. But he can obtain 
from it, besides much entertainment, a good many curious 
scraps of information, ¢.g., that the Japanese translation of a 
Chinese Classic occupies seven or eight times the space of the 
original ; that the Chinese, though they invented gunpowder, 
themselves originally used it only to make toy crackers ; and 
that Sullivan took the music for the entrance of the Mikado in 
the famous opera from an improper Japanese song. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANA FOREST 
By Major R. W. G. Hingston 
Not even Darwin or Wallace—or Mr. H. M. Tomlinson—has 
imparted to us a more suggestive sense of the tropical forest 
than Major Hingston in a Naturalist in the Guiana Forest 
(Arnold. 18s.). He commanded the Oxford expedition to 
Guiana, and this is the first official record. He is, first of all, 
a geeat entomologist of experience in many continents. No 
one has made more startling discoveries in the habits and 
instincts of the ants of the world ; and a good part of the book 
concerns the insects of the immense Guiana forests, at least 
as strange as any in Brazil. The particular examples of 
protective coloration would make the book notable. Most 
creatures are hard to see owing to their colour schemes and 
attitudes, except those that are dangerous and those harmless 
insects that have learnt to put on and mimic the awe-inspiring 
colours of the warriors, ‘The technical additions to such 





knowledge are many; but the volume is a sort of prolegomenon 
to the individual contributions to the study of birds, mammals, 
insects, spiders and plants ; and its triumph is the picture of 
the forest, its dark and enchanted magnitude, where the only 
colour is on the unseen roof, where to study bird or flower you 
must ascend to different strata by what ladders you can devise 
for the uniformly straight and branchless pillars. It is full 
of things that “have you by the hair” as Meredith wrote 
of Westermain: ants, towering funguses that grow often 
from animals’ bodies, leaves and vegetable parasites of all 
kinds ; and the distance of the light kills colour on the floor 
of the forest. But the glories and wonders of the scene grew 
on the company of naturalists, as invisible stars slowly appear 
on a camera, when their experience and eyes enabled them to 
find the teeming life in what seemed an almost tenantless 
gloom. The delicate drawings, as of various spiders’ webs, 
the photographs of general scenes and particular actions, help 
greatly to impart the picture and would make even a child 
interested. But it is the curiosities of insect adaptation that 
give its higher value to the book. It is a contribution to 
science, but so charmingly written and with so many descrip- 
tive pictures that we may all read it as we read The Cruise 
of the ‘ Beagle.’ 
METTERNICH 
By Arthur Herman 


Those readers who are not deterred by the writer’s queer exotic 
inglish from finishing the book may learn a good deal from 
Mr. Arthur Herman’s Metiernich (G. Allen and Unwin, 16s.). 
It is a pity that this American biographer should write as if he 
were transiating literally and baldly from his German authori- 
ties. ‘“ His doctrinalism assumed a mystie coloration ” : 
* The sweet delights of patterned nature”: ‘ The dam of 
regressivism ’’—such phrases are far too numerous. Never- 
theless Mr. Herman gives a comprehensive account of the man 
and his policy and emphasizes the value to Europe of the 
thirty years of peace which, under Metternich, followed 
Waterloo. The veteran, who was just of age when the French 
Revolution drove him from his home at Coblenz, detested 
Liberalism and did not understand Nationalism. But when 
once he had freed Austria and Europe from Napoleon he 
sought always to avert war. Castlereagh must share with 
Metternich the credit for imposing very lenient terms on 
France in 1814 and 1815, against the wish of Prussia and 
Russia, so that the peace might endure. It is fair also to note, 
as Mr. Herman does, that, while the Emperor Francis I lived, 
Metternich had little to do with the Austrian administration 
and should not be blamed for its harshness in Italy and else- 
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where. The Viennese insurgents of 1848 who clamoured for 
his dismissal, and thought that it would herald a new and 
happier era, were rudely disappointed. The gay and dissolute 
side of Metternich’s personality is sufficiently described. 
Several pages are given to specimens of his very flowery love- 
letters to Princess Lieven, who afterwards quarrelled with 
him. It would be unwise to take these compositions too 
seriously, though the elderly statesmen, like Grey and Guizot 
and many others, found the lady attractive. 


MEDIAEVAL FAITH AND FABLE 
By J. A. MacCuiloch 

The title of this book, Mediaeval Faith and Fable (Harrap. 
15s.), is less intriguing than the book itself, and those who fear 
to be bored by theology will be pleasantly surprised, since 
it is a collection of the popular beliefs of the Middle Ages, 
and treats of folklore and fairy tale more than of religion. The 
subjects range over witches, shape-shifting, werewolves, super- 
naturals, mistresses and fairy lovers ; and Madonna legends show 
her as the humanizing influence in mediaeval religion in stories 
similar to that of The Miracle. We find, in survivals of 
paganism, spirits inhabiting trees and rocks, charms to keep 
off illness, as well as waxen images made to confound enemies, 
Belief in brownies is witnessed by a passage in an early con- 
fessional where the charming question occurs ‘* Hast thou 
made little bows or shoes and cast them into thy cellar or 
barn for the amusement of the salyri or pilosi (i.e., the shaggy 
home-sprité), that they may bring the goods of others and 
thou become richer?” Another attractive record of the 
thirteenth century is of two green-skinned children found 
weeping in a hollow, who would eat nothing but beans, on 
which diet they lost their green hue. The book becomes 
less consciously pagan, and more and more Christian, chapter 
by chapter. It shows how popular credulity made undignified 
and unspiritual legends about the Host, which was said, if 
used by magicians for nefarious purposes, to turn into veritable 
flesh and blood. The least attractive parts of the book are 
those which deal with social movements, such as heretics 
and sceptics, which do not mingle well with traditional 
beliefs. These subjects are too complex and too important 
historically to be treated adequately in a book of this scope, 
and their inclusion makes the book too heterogeneous. It 
should not be read from cover to cover at one sitting, but 
dipped into, so that its wealth of fable will have a chance of 
being properly digested. 














“T am the bright temptation 


in talk, in wine, in sleep. 
Although the clergy pray 
I triumph in a dream.” 
From Pilgrimage and Other Poems, by Austin Clarke 
(‘The Young Woman of Beare”). 


The Bright 


| Temptation 
| By AUSTIN CLARKE 7s. 64. 


Mr. Clarke's first novel .tells how. Aidan 
heard the call in his sleep, and, answering it, 
he left the monastery, found the Bright 
Temptation, loved her and lost her, and how, 
in the end, she triumphed. 











“A light and delicate satire upon the Trish 
fear of sex. ... There is some really lovely 
writing in these pages,’’—S pectator, 


i} “A story of singular freshness and beauty.” 
—-The Times. 
“ Delicious humour . .. prose at once lyric 
and austere. Here is legend, history, romance, 
poetry and fun—who will ask for more?” 
ae Observer. 


| George Allen & Unwin 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which m 
readers in making their plans for travel. They are w 
respondents who have visited the places described. 
glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel article 
lished in our columns. Enquiries should be addressed to th 8 pub. 
Manager, The Specraronr, 99 Gower Street, W.CA] € Tray 


Roads and Byways 


The Roads of England. By R.M.C. Anderson. (Benn, g ,, 
On Foot in the Peak. By Patrick Monkhouse. (Macleho; - Bi) 
On Foot in Yorkshire. By Donald Boyd. (Maclehose, ra mn 


ay hel i 
rile on 
We shay he 


Ir may be brutality to suggest that long distance walke 
should, by adding to their loads, come to look more ii, 
higglers than they do already, but there is no doubt he 
Miss Anderson’s book will add to the joys of the road re 
since Heaven is only Heaven by contrast, blistered walkes 
will know themselves in paradise at least when they cm 
read her chapter on * The Foundras Highroads,” anq he 
reminded of Defoe’s description of a journey to church: 

* Not far from Lewes, I saw an ancient lady, and a lady of y 
good quality I assure you, drawn to church in her coach with mi 
oxen ; nor was it done in frolic or humour, but meer necessity thy 
way being so stiff and deep that no horses could go into it.’ *' 


The weariest traveller may make a song out of the wor 
of another sixteenth-century writer, Daniel Bourne—* Tho, 
horrible, stone deep, miry, uncomfortable, dreary roads!” 

lt is amusing, too, in these days of bandits to read thy 
in 1258, the Statute of Winchester ordained that * highway 
leading from one market town to another shall be enlarge 
where as bushes, woods, or dykes be, so that there be neither 
dyke nor bush whereby a man may lurk to do hurt withiy 
200 feet of the one side and 200 feet of the other side of th 
way. : 

The author begins with a description of the track-way 
system, and devotes a chapter to her exploitation of th: 
theory that these trackways had a religious as well as a 
economic significance. There follows an account of th 
Roman Roads and of transport in the dark ages, followin 
the withdrawal of the Roman Legions. After the Anglo. 
Saxons had cleared the valleys with their eight-ox plough 
they still continued to use the early highways ~Ermin 
Street, and Watling Street, the Fosse Way and the Icknield Way, 
There is no space here in which to quote from the many 
interesting detaiis of mediaeval roads and their traveller, 
In those days, riverways were more crowded than highways, 
but as commerce increased and merchants grew more adyen: 
turous, itineraries and maps were made, Lords of the Manor 
bestirred themselves, and poor villagers were taxed unduly 
in order that travellers from town to town might journey 
more comfortably. The author is at her most interesting 
when describing all this, explaining the abuses of the turnpike 
system and the beginning of reform in the seventeenth century, 
up to which time one of the roads to Tilbury was so narroy 
that “a mouse could not pass by any carriage !” 

The book concludes, after a tribute to Macadam, some 
chapters on railways and ninéteenth-century road adminis 
tration, with a valuable bibliography. Travellers who buy 
the book will be grateful to Miss Anderson for her review of our 
roads, for the numerous sketch-maps and for her spiritual 
restoration of old highways. ‘There is scarcely a district in 
Southern England that she has not enlivened for us, from Wey: 
mouth where George HII bathed to the tune of God Save the 
King to St. Adbans whose river parted like the Red Sea on 
the day when the Saint was executed. She reminds us, to, 
of the not untimely words of Mrs. Celia Fiennes who, in he 
book, Through England on a Side-saddle in the Time of Willian 
and Mary, deplored * the evil Itch of over-valueing fforeign 
parts.” 

Mr. Patrick Monkhouse and Mr. Donald Boyd have written 
books which will be particularly useful to travellers in the 
north country. Mr Boyd begins with an introduction to 
Yorkshire, “its human beings, complexion, maps and hill 
shapes,” and shows that he was early infected with the fever 
of foot-travel by his father who refused to buy return tickets 
at a toll-bridge because he said he might never return. Hs 
book, which includes directions for walks in the Leeds distri, 
in Wharfedale and Ribblesdale, along the Cleveland coast 
up Penyghent and Ingleborough and in the border country 
is graphically and amusingly written, and at the end come 
a very welcome collection of Yorkshire recipes. 

Mr. Monkhouse has a good deal to say about Roman roads 
and says it extremely well. He is a more formal and didacte 
guide than Mr. Boyd, who gives accounts of personal 
walks and enlivens them with anecdote ; and has, therefor, 
more space in which to direct his readers. In some rathe 
guarded paragraphs on trespass, he tells how it is possible, 
given convenient conscience, to reach the top of Kindet 
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Seout and Bieaklow, but adds the reminder that ‘ to a good 
walker, cultivation is sacred.” All his descriptions of the 
Peak are excellent, and it was a good idea to include a final, 
helpful chapter on “ Places To Stay.” No one need hesitate to 
take road counsel from a man who loves maps more than any 
book, and reads them frequently. B. KE. Topp. 


WALES 

Carcfully and pleasantly written, Mr. W. T. Palmer’s Wales 
(Hartap, 7s. 6d.) is a useful addition to that small company 
of guide-books which can have any claim, on literary grounds, 
to the second syllable of the compound. The first two 
chapters are taken up by the history and legend of the country ; 
the last by the amenities present for fishing and golf: the 
rest of the book deals with the country sectionally, providing 
a fund of information for the prospective tourist, yet retaining 
au considerable interest for the ordinary reader. ‘The book is 
well indexed and illustrated : its least valuable feature is its 
yilayp, 


The Modern Home 


{We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcrator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.) 


Pictures—II 


T svacrstep last weck that the modern interior calls for an 
absolute minimum of pictures, few rooms needing more than 
one or at most two, and that these should be carefully chosen 
to suit the colour scheme, balance and style of the room, their 
own merits being considered later though not less seriously. 
I then went on to make what many people must have con- 
sidered an outrageous comparison between the ordinary 
pleasant picture and a more or less unintelligible modern 
painting. Why, I shall be asked, did you assume that every 
charming and easily comprehended picture must be feeble and 
out of place in a modern room ? The easicst way for me to 
answer this would be by stating that one gets definitely more 
~ kick ” out of the others—but I fear that would satisfy only 
the converted. What can be done for the man who honestly 
tries to keep an open mind about modern pictures, but can get 
nothing out of them ? 

Let us dispose, first of all, of the question of distortion, 
since it is the most obviously disconcerting feature of most 
work of to-day. It is impossible to mark any definite stage 
in drawing at which distortion begins. All drawings are dis- 
tortions to some extent. When someone is heard to say : 
* You never saw an arm that shape,” what he really means is : 
* | have never seen an arm drawn in that way before.” If 
he had seen from childhood arms so depicted, he would find 
nothing wrong in it. A good example of the difficulty of 
judging distortion is Mantegna’s * Dead Christ,” in which the 
feet of the recumbent figure point towards the observer. If 
a model were to be photographed in this position, the feet 
would appear enormous. Mantegna’s masterly foreshortening 
must be a mass of distortions, yet the effect looks perfectly 
natural to us—because we are familiar with the idiom. One 
simply cannot say : * This is distortion ” and * This is truth.” 
Colour is even more easily disposed of. Hold up a perfectly 
naturalistic landscape against a similar piece of country-— 
better still, cut a hole in it and let part of the view show 
through : it will be found ridiculously wrong in colour. Yet 
it looked perfectly right at first, because it looked not like a 
real landscape but like the painted landscapes we are familiar 
with. Our ideas of colour, then, are also founded on 
conventions. 

If we can grant from these arguments that there is no 
absolute truth in painting, it must make a great difference in 
our attitude towards modern art. We should at all events be 
more open-minded. less ready to condemn a picture for looking 
wrong. But how then are we to judge it? By looking and 
continuing to look. If it is good, and our taste not hopelessly 
atrophied, it will make its effect in time. It should be looked 
at, not as a story in paint, but as a pattern. The great heresy, 
which led to the decline of painting in the last century, was 
the idea that ** Every picture tells a story.” A picture is not 
even “ meant to be” anything. It is, or should be, a thrilling 
pattern suggested to the artist by something he has seen. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred buy their pictures 
hecause they remind them of something pleasant, and so 
continue the heresy. They miss the great thrill—which makes 
any other way of looking at pictures seem childish—of 
gradually finding delight in a picture that at first seemed dull 
or meaningless. Those who have never experienced this 
would be well advised to pursue it. One need only exercise a 
certain patience and curb the desire to condemn what is not 
readily intelligible. Some knowledge of the artist’s aims is 


—. 
helpful; but mainly one should empty the min 
conceived ideas, cease to look for resemblances 
look. 

Those who may wish to put these ideas to a practi 
should clear one simply furnished room of all pictu * 
in their stead, hang just one suitably chosen work by S; and, 
artist of good repute. The hesitant may call on cone fo 
who is “up in modern painting” to help them - \ rend 
them be guided in their choice by consideration a 
colours and shapes in the room, as mentioned peg te 
experiment will cost but a very few guineas. It may The 
the door to what is almost a new world—and, beyond pea 
that, it may turn out to be a good investment, sa 

G. M. Bounrnnry, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Politics and Finance 


Dvurine the past week there have been some inte 
discussions in Parliament concerning the continuance 
of industrial and financial depression and—by no meays 
for the first time—attempts have been made to attribute 
the greater part of our troubles to undue cleflation,: the 
suggestion being made in some quarters that a change 
in Monetary Policy, that is to say, a change in the 
direction of an attempt to expand credits still furthe, 
with the object of raising prices of commodities, woul 
save the situation. 

At the risk of trying the patience of readers of the 
Spectator 1 shall hope to take some early opportunity 
of going more deeply into this question of the alleged 
connexion between Monctary Policy and the long cop. 
tinued industrial depression, but this week I want 
merely to raise one point which I will put in interrogatiyy 
form, namely, whether political or economic influences 
are chiefly responsible for the present world troubles, 
For my own part, I believe that nine-tenths of the 
difficulties are directly traceable to political rather than 
to economic influences. I can do no more than touch 
the very fringe of the subject, and at the outset let me 
ask two questions, (a4) What were the main causes 
responsible for our orgy of extravagance in the national 
expenditure to which a halt was cried last autumn ? and 
(b) What are the chief hindrances to international 
co-operation in dealing with some of the world problems 
which admittedly can only be treated properly on 
intcrnational lines ? 


d of 
Dre. 
—and just 


resting 


Our Own EXPERIENCE. 

Can there be any doubt in the mind of any impartial 
person that the main cause of the enormous growth 
mm our national expenditure since the War was the 
fact that three rival political parties were each 
trying to outvie the other in bribing the proletariat 
with offers of expenditure for social services? And 
can it be denied that it was only when we were face 
to face with something like national bankruptcy. the 
situation was effectively dealt with? And how was il 
effectively deatt with ? By sinking for the time all ques- 
tion of political parties and by forming a National Govem- 
ment pledged to the establishment of national econony. 
When that step was taken, and when Party strife was 
silenced, it was found that the nation, although already 
overburdened with taxation, was still willing to make 
a further effort to improve the financial — situation 
by a balanced Budget. At that moment of crisis there 
was, in short, a clear recognition that whatever other 
remedies might be required to deal with the situation, 
the first essential was the balancing of the Budget and 
the stoppage of the financial and moral rot expressed 
in the abuse of the dole, an abuse directly ministered 
to by this conflict of parties, to which conflict national 
interests were subordinated. 

INTERNATIONAL Discorps. 

And so with regard to international affairs, whether 
we are concerned with the prospects of peace or with 
the prospects of a restoration of general prosperity 
we find ourselves up against this same question of 
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IRRy, 
. ordinary meeting of the Guardian Assurance Company, Limited: 
eld on May 9th at 68 King William Street, F.C. Colonel 
‘ate Fivel H Hanbury, C.M.G. (Chairman), presided. 
jonel HA. : 
yr, A. G. Sweet (the secretary) read the notice convening the 


jyeoting and the auditors’ report. 


the Chairman, in the course of his address, said s Gentlemen, 

resting PRyou will remember that for practically every class of business we 
4° Mindertake we have separate funds, each fund having its own 
ance rato investments. We have set up in recent years a fund for 
Means oi ringencies, which at the end of 1930 amounted to £341,852 ; and 
Tibute wr we had also invest ment reserves set up ina war year, of £22,000 
Ny: the [Bin the life, and another of £5,000 in the redemption assurances fund. 
hance the Directors have endeavoured to place upon every item com- 
lange god in Our Many funds the value of each as at December 31st, 
D the ef and after absorbing the two latter investment reserve funds 
rther, we have not required to use the investment reserve and contingency 
Would feiwid; and what is particularly gratifying, the life fund required no 
support other than its own investment reserve of £22,000. So far as 

the trading departments are concerned, we have charged deprecia- 

if the tin in the investments in the respective revenue accounts, and the 
unity transfers to the profit and loss account are therefore comparatively 
ewer meagre. Of course, We are to-day considering the figures of 1931, 
: jut already in this year some of the depreciation in the value of the 
bei weurities comprised in our funds has been recovered, I trust that a 
Want vear hence I shall be able to say that this trend has been maintained. 
ative B {will only add in this connexion that meticulous examination of the 
weurities is perhaps the duty upon which the time of the Directors 


Cnees 
bles. fp bas been more largely bestowed, 
~ the > i . Loss Acc 1" 
than Prorit AND Loss Account, 
ft 
ouch Having commented in detail on the results of the various depart- 
E me ments, the Chairman referred to the profit and loss account, the 


’ proprietors’ revenue account. A year ago, he said, we made a 
USCS Bs ansfer to the staff pensions fund, following the practice of several 
Onal Byars, of £20,000. We also transferred £31,500 to investment 
and Brsrve and contingency fund, both of which items W e have to omit 
onal this year, except as to £3,374 to the latter, derived from an asso- 
ciated company. At the end of 1930 the balance of the profit and 
ems loss account was £189,486, and the carry forward at the end of last 
0 year was £100,837. In the receipts, interest and rents, at £59,352, 
is £6,700 down, the reduction being not wholly on account of the 
increase in income tax, but due also to a reduction in the receipts 
for rents of properties in our possession. The transfer from fire 
, revenue is £27,345, against £120,000; and that from the accident, 
tial £37,569, against £50,771. The transfer from marine is slightly 
wth FF etter, £21,294, against £19,628. Proprietors’ share of life profits, at 
the & £36,000, is constant until the end of 19 On the other side of the 
ach ecount, dividends are £199,781, against £220,575, the difference 
. heing accounted for by the increased final dividend of 6s. in respeet 
Tal Bog 1929 paid in June, 1930, and the increase in income tax. The 
ind Bf item of £32,719, depreciation in securities, relates to the investments 
ace. comprised in the proprietors’ fund, The carry forward is reduced 
the EY approximately £89,000, 





It 

Tue DiviIpEND, 
CS- 
" Thave assumed you will confirm the directors’ recommendation 
3 ofa dividend at the same rate as last year, namely, 10s. on each 
»* Bf Ordinary and Staff share, less Income Tax ; and it is on this assump- 


a’ F tion the Appropriation statement has been prepared. The balance 
ly B carried forward to 1932 is only £17,358, compared with the corres- 
ke § ponding item in last year’s report of £103,190. I said last year we 
should equalize the dividend of 10s. per Ordinary share, and pay by 


y . - = 
MF equal half-yearly payments, assuming business remained good. 
te § The surplus on our trading accounts is relatively small, but the 
er § directors consider that nevertheless they will not unduly strain our 


n, § Mources in paying 5s. for the final dividend, 


(l In conclusion the chairman said that the ‘‘ Guardian had come 
through the troubles of the last year without any appearance of 
marked disturbance, but the good appearance of the balance-sheet 
was to be accounted for by reason of the fact that in all their many 


a = 


H funds they had a year ago hidden reserves of material amount, 
which they hoped were now being re-created. On the whole, he 
hoped the proprietors would consider that the accounts for the 
past year were good. 

t The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and other 

) ff formal business transacted. 

‘ is a 

Mr. A, A. Belisha moved, and Sir Harold Elverston seconded, a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff for the 


t & excellent manner in which the business had been conducted in a 
year fraught with many problems. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed, 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Mr. LIONEL de ROTHSCHILD’S SPEECH 


THE annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday last in London. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the Chairman), said that tho 
past year had been full of dangers and difficulties but, nevertheless 
thanks to the prudent policy laid down in the past by the directors 
and officials of the company, a policy which the present. board anc 
management were striving to maintain, he thought the company 
could congratulate itself that on the whole it had come through it in a 
satisfactory position. 

With regard to the Life Department, the new business had bee 
satisfactorily maintained, while the premium income in the active 
* Alliance” account showed a moderate increase. A special feature 
had been the new prospectus relating to the ** Family Protection ” 
policy. Under this policy, in addition to the ordmary life assurance 
cover, for a small extra premium a substantial income for dependants 
was secured during the period when it was most required. 

As to the value of the securities, it was thought unnecessary t: 
deal otherwise with this at the present moment, and, should any 
writing down be required, this would be dealt with when the re 
pective quinquennial valuations were made. In the active “ Alli 
ance” fund the depreciation was approximately £800,000 at the 
end of the year. A very large proportion of this fund was in foreign 
Government securities, and the depreciation was mainly due to the 
difficulty of transfers of exchange, with the resulting default in the 
payment of services. Except for these foreign Government securi- 
ties, there had been a recovery in the markets, and a substantia! 
portion of the depreciation had now been recovered. Trading 
profits for the three years had been normal and, provided thx 
depreciation did not become larger than it was now, there was every 
prospect of a satisfactory bonus being declared at the end of 1933. 


Fire, AccIpENT AND MaArtne Depts. 

He was pleased to be able to report the usual satisfactory trading 
results in the Fire Department. The losses had been appreciably less 
than in 1930. Conditions, however, were difficult, and in order to 
maintain the company’s position, special efforts had to be made 
which necessarily involved additional expense. A new item appear- 
ing in the account was provision for possible doubtful debts. Res 
trictions on exchange in foreign countries had prevented the usual 
remittances from agents, and for various reasons it was felt that a 
small reserve in this respect was desirable. No substantial loss, 
however, was anticipated, and the £10,000 set aside was believed to 
be an ample reserve for any possible losses. 

ACCIDENT AND MARINE BUSINESS. 

With reference to the Accident Department, the principal featur 
of the year had been the working of the Road Traffic Act. The 
profit carned on motor business was not large and the business wes 
difficult. The claims for personal injuries tended to show an increase. 
It was quite possible that soft-hearted juries might be inclined to 
award damages more freely, knowing as they did now that it was 
not the individual who had injured the third party, but the rich 
insurance company behind him that paid. Of burglaries there had 
again been some increase, and in this case, the motor car was also to 
blame in providing an easy means of escape for the burglar. It 
was to be hoped that the strenuous efforts which the authorities 
were making to prevent this might soon bear fruit. 

The Marine Account perhaps more clearly reflected the course of 
trade than any other. The income for 1931 was about £53,000 less 
than in 1930, which itself was £55,000 less than in 1929. The redue- 
tion in 193L was largely due to the return of premiums for vessels 
laid up. Nevertheless, the reduction in income and working of the 
account was not unsatisfactory. The 1929 account had now been 
closed, and of the balance that remained in respect of that year’s 
premium £40,000 had been set aside for future contingencies, and 
only £34,462 had been transferred to profit and loss account. The 
Marine Fund was exceptionally strong, being nearly 2 times the 
present income. With the modern tendency for giant liners and 
with the enormous value of the shipments of specie which had 
recently been taking place, it was at times necessary for the 
company to hold large lines on single boats, and it was, therefore, 
only prudent to keep large reserves in case of shipping disasters, 

After making full provision for dividend requirements and after 
carrying forward approximately the same amount as last year, the 
directors were enabled to put £100,000 to general reserve, bringing 
this up to £1,000,000, and they had made a larger appropriation than 
usual towards writing down premises in view of the re-building of the 
Head Office. It was satisfactory to note that Stock Exchange 
securities at the end of the year stood well below their market values, 
and these also showed a further considerable appreciation since the 
closing of the accounts. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 

10s. per share (less Income Tax), making 18s. per share (less Income 
Tax) for the year, was declared, 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 





DIVIDEND OF 15% ON THE ORDINARY SHARES 





SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S ADDRESS 





‘Tue Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, Chairman of Spillers 
Limited, presiding at the annual general meeting of the company on 
May 7th, said that the profits for the year amounted to £549,184. 
Payments thereout, including £125,000 to the Staff and Workmen’s 
Benefit Fund, left £352,077 to be carried to the Balance Sheet. 

The Directors proposed paying a dividend of 124 per cent. (making 
15 per cent. for the year) on the Ordinary shares and 10 per cent. on 
the Deferred Ordinary shares. Factors making for substantial 
profits, both on the flour milling side of the business and in the 
manufacture of animal foods, were the rationalization of the milling 
industry in conjunction with the reorganization of the company and 
a board of whole-time directors. 


The effect of the recently imposed Wheat Quota Act was difficult 
to foretell, but it was clear that the difficulties of an already compli- 
cated business would be increased, while the belief in some quarters 
that the Act would result in great financial gains to millers was 
entirely unwarranted. The millers’ attitude had been misunder- 
stood. <A straightforward duty would have been infinitely more 
desirable. The Ottawa Conference, too, was a cause for anxiety. If 
it was made compulsory to use high quotas of Dominion wheats, 
with no compensating advantage by the strict limitation of the 
import of foreign and Dominion flour, the interests of the milling 
industry would be gravely affected. 

It had been public property for some months that the erection by 
the company of new mills at Cardiff and Bristol had been contem- 
plated, and it was anticipated that they would be working within 
two years. They were situated on Roath Dock at Cardiff and 
Avonmouth Dock at Avonmouth, both on deep water. They would 
have the most adequate facilities of every kind, and would undoubt- 
edly represent the last work in milling construction and furnishing in 
the world, 

The directors had decided to recommend that all the company’s 
issued capital, with the exception of the co-partnership shares, be 
converted into stock. They, like many other large companies in 
whose shares there was an active market, had found that the 
clerical labour entailed in connexion with the registration of trans- 
fers became more and more burdensome as the parcels of shares were 
split into smaller parcels, because under present law every share had 
to bear a distinctive number. No such disability applied to stock. 

The British Oak Insurance Company had experienced a great 
improvement, a loss of £39,877 having been converted into a profit 
of £24,751. The debit balance had thus been reduced from £78,395 
to £53,644. 


He, as chairman, had visited every one of the company’s chief 
centres during the year, and had personally interviewed every 
senior member of the administrative staff. Jn connexion with the 
staff, shareholders would be gratified to learn that the bonus payable 
under the Staff Co-partnership Scheme for the past year was equal to 
the highest yet paid. In addition, the dividend on the shares already 
issued was to be 13} per cent. 1 

Although the Group Pension Scheme for all milling operatives had 
heen established, its full extent could not be felt for many years. 
The directors, therefore, had made provision in the accounts for the 
establishment of a fund to secure adequate provision for the com- 
pany’s workpeople in their retirement. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and consideration of the 
question of the directors’ remuneration was, on the motion of the 
chairman, postponed. 








F you wish your flowers to be a great 

success this year give them Carmona 
Fertiliser; it is specially compounded to give 
plants the exact nourishment they need for 
perfect health and strength. After feeding 
with Carmona your plants will be more 
vigorous, and in consequence your flowers 
will be much larger in size and richer in 

colour. 

Carmona is supplied in attractive tins, and 
there are special foods for special plants. 


, CARMONA GUARANTEED FERTILISER. 
Get Richer CARMONA ROSE FERTILISER. 
Colours £, CARMONA SWEET PEA FERTILISER. 
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CARMONA TOMATO FERTILISER. 


Prices: Tins, 6d. and 1/-. Bags, 7lbs., 3/+3 
14lbs., 4/6; 281bs., 8/-; 56lbs., 14/-. 
N.B.—A 6d. tin (1lb.) is sufficient for 4-6 
fquare yards. It’s cheaper to buy in bulk, 
Send for free booklet S.15a, ‘ How to make 
your Garden Beautiful—and Profitable.’ 
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any time during recent years an Internationa} 
mittee of Bankers given the necessary power Could hy 
correctly diagnosed the situation and could have ba 
remedies calculated favourably to affect the 


national credit system as a whole and also caleug gith ordin 
q i 


to set in motion influences favourable to world Prosper, was Held 
The main barrier, however, to such schemes hed fa ceoree F 
sisted of international jealousies and distrust and n ” ee 
very often of local party politics. It is a poor trill i al 
to the system of democratic Government, but a -apulous 


theless it is true to say that, when, as for instance 


the present time, a Presidential Election is jimpeyg mt ihe 
Ml ec 


in the United States, it is useless to expect that antl yiated con 
economic problem will be dealt with on the merits dm, and the 


the situation, which will in all probability haye to je 2s 
sacrificed to the supposed immediate requirements J" Jina 
political expediency. A “ swing to the Left” in Fry Pe scare 
may conceivably materially affect the decisions to yoy ¥! 
reached later on at Lausanne, yet those decisions poet tot 
their turn, must greatly affect other decisions to | Neithe 
taken later, all of which, again, must inevitably oy vxreuger | 


for good or for ill, upon international confidence gjose comP® 
upon international trade and prosperity. p regard, to 
jastrophe ¢ 

y ’ n 

A Wortp Pert. pe whole 

we profoun 


I said that in the case of this country the crisis of } ypany ha 
year at least had the effect of bringing together for iy were ¥ 
moment all political parties of the State united in g ger 
sideration of the common good of the nation. It may) 
that the world crisis itself will reach a point so serious aff .. der all 
so devastating as to bring about some similar unity, at, ag, 
events between the leading and most powerful natiogfias very 2 
but undoubtedly a strong lead is required. I thigfiowing @ P 
for example, that if this country, the United Stay sgdathy 
and France could only agree upon certain doming ssanges, i 
essentials for the peace of the world and as nf materic 
gards financial matters upon essentials for the furthy piches, be 
working of the international credit system, it wo hp 
be found that the arrangement of the financial anf of t 
economic machinery was a comparatively easy matterfiuties on | 
But the “leadership ” implies some big sacrifices, angmstetials x 
without them I doubt much whether an expansion pe 
credit by this or that country can carry us very full Dealing 
Meanwhile, we shall do well to remember that undeffuisidiary 
neath the forces of law and order as_ represented bgt. Onl 
governments of various countries, forces of Bolshevisgi® 
are working, and so long as Governments are in diffi result 
agreement, and as a consequence want and distrsiithey prop 
increase, so must those disruptive forces be strengthensljieenn ra 
possibly to the undoing of what remains of world py oe: 
sperity. Arruur W. Koppy. Bastion o 
ong an 
omtry, 
et their 
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Financial Notes 

, Brirish Funps STRONG. 
On the whole, the tendency of the Stock Markets during th 
past week has been somewhat more favourable to holds —= 
securities. It has certainly been favourable to holders 
British Government and kindred stocks, which continue tol 
under the influence of abnormally cheap money and ti 
prospect of its continuance. The recent new issue of 3 je S 
cent. Treasury Bonds was well contrived by the authoritis 
in the sense that while the price was cut rather fine it hadth 
effect of strengthening further Government. securities, 
that, of course, is an all-important point at the present tim 
in view of the hopes entertained of a successful conversion 
the 5 per cent. War Loan. In other markets prices hi 
moved more uncertainly, but even some of the speculatirl 
departments have shown a slightly better tendency. 

% * * * 
A CONSERVATIVE POLIcy. 
The shareholders of Schweppes, Limited, are now reap 
the advantages of the conservative financial policy adopteill 
the Directors of that Company a year ago. As a consequtl 
of the caution then displayed in the matter of profit distt 
tion, the directors are now able to maintain the same divite 
as last year, notwithstanding a diminution in profits. al 
summer, said Sir Ivor Philipps, when addressing the shit 
(Continued on page 716) 
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TISH MATCH CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


BRI 


NO KREUGER HOLDINGS 


sh ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corporation, 
ps fit ; held on Wednesday last at Beaver House, London, E.C. 
yd, was e Paton (chairman and managing director) said that he 
fe Gears few words in regard to the tragic death of Mr. Ivar 











which had taken place in Paris on March 12th last. The 
p as and disclosures which had followed the suicide of that 


wlous financier had shocked the whole world, and had 
ty confidence to a degree which had seldom, if ever, been 
ee a In 1927, when the Corporation was formed, they had 
oer the interests of the Swedish Match company and its 


that olf ted companies throughout the British Empire, other than in 
I x a ye) the Swedish Match company had received 30 per cent. 
ti Tis h shares in the British Match Corporation for their rights, 
Ve to Wm"? ") 390,000 shares. Those shares had been deposited with 


M igndinaviska Bank in Stockholm, and the directors had been 

ann i secure an agreement with that bank and the Swedish Match 

nS to pany which provided that the shares would continue to be 
, ject to the restrictions made under the original agreement. 


os \either the British Match Corporation nor any of its subsidiaries 
Sto | oe holding of shares in the Swedish Match company or any of 
ly read, Kreuger groups of companies, and they had made no loans to 
TLCE ayfose companies, Nor had they entered into any financial guarantees 


regard to them. Shareholders would realize, however, that @ 
fastrophe of that magnitude must have repercussions throughout 
whole industry, and likely for years to come. The directors 
ye profoundly thankful that they had been so fortunate that the 
mpany had not been involved in that terrible financial debacle. 
wy were watching events closely and would use all their efforts 
hd experience to protect the interests of the Corporation. 
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1OUS a {ander all those conditions and remembering the industrial 
Y, at MBoression, not only at home, but throughout the whole world, it 
Nations very gratifying to the board to be able to present accounts 
| thinifptowing a profit only slightly less than that of last year, and which 
Sty wuld, he trusted, be regarded by the shareholders as satisfactory. 
ei: t at result had been secured notwithstanding the adverse effect of 
MANE changes, increased income tax and the new import duties on certain 
4S mw materials which they were obliged to import, notably timber. 
furthaplatches, being already subject to Excise and Customs duties imposed 
bring the War for revenue purposes which had no protective effect, 
Ps. id not come within the scope of the Import Duties Act. As a 
lal ay sult of that, foreign manufacturers escaped additional import 
Matterliituties on their matches, which were made from the same raw 
eS, ane terials on which the British manufacturer must now pay. They 
sion ¢ yl laid their case before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
hd not yet seen his way to correct that anomaly. 
TY lay Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that shares in 
unde bsidiary companies yielded a gross return of just under 10 per 
ted hygent. Only dividends declared by the subsidiary companies had 
hevigi en taken into the accounts, although those subsidiary companies 
> fad earned considerably more than the dividends declared. The 
mn di result was a balance of profit of £442 597, against £461,387. 
listres They proposed to write £40,000 off goodwill, rights, &c., to make a 
henedieginning with a reserve fund by transferring £50,000 to it and to 
ay a final dividend of 4 per cent., free of income tax, on the 
winary shares. He was sure shareholders would agree that the 
psition of the Corporation and its subsidiaries was financially 
og and liquid, and, when trade improved, not only in this 
omtry, but throughout the world, they had every opportunity to 
gt their full share. Until such time, they must practise rigid 
onomy and endeavour to maintain the sound position which they 
had attained, 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED FOURTEEN MILLIONS 


THE annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
Wednesday last at No. 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said that, having 
regard to the difficult conditions which had existed during the past 
year, and the fact that the operations of the Corporation extended 
throughout both hemispheres, shareholders would not have looked 
for a report of unbroken prosperity in every department of the 
business, although he claimed that the picture as a whole was one 
with which in the circumstances they must be satisfied. Having in 
1930 acquired the Guildhall Insurance Co., they had followed this 
expansion last year by the acquisition of the Federal Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Australia, which had large connexions throughout the 
country and a valuable business. 

Dealing with the accounts submitted he said that the progress 
made during the year in the Life Department was quite satisfactory, 
the fund having inereased by £275,464 to £6,676,756. The new 
life business completed amounted to 2,299 policies, assuring 
£1,795,780 net, as compared with 2,609 policies for £2,055,975 net 
in 1930. The total premium income was higher by £17,475, and the 
consideration for annuities granted by £3,788. The claims by death, 
although higher than in 1930, were in fact more satisfactory as they 
occurred among the older lives. The actual claims in respect of 
lives under sixty-three years of age were only 35 per cent. of the 
expected, which compared with 51 per cent. in 1930. With regard 
to the all-important question of the value of the life investments, 
they were in a happy position. On December 31st last the Stock 
Exchange securities showed a small deficit of only £41,515, which 
had been more than recovered by the appreciation that had since 
taken place. The depreciation in investments generally during the 
past year had emphasised in a marked degree the benefits of life 
assurance. A life policy provided the only safe method of covering 
the depreciation of an estate due to a forced sale of securities in the 
event of death. 

While conditions in America continued as they were at present, 
it was a matter of great difficulty for the management to produce 
good results in that field. The business transacted in their Home 
Department and through their Dominion branches and foreign 
agencies had run off well, and they had been able to protect their 
business in spite of the great depression in world conditions. After 
transferring £89,302 to profit and loss the Fire Fund amounted to 
£1,695,000, being slightly over 85 per cent. of the premium income. 

The marine account had turned out to be a good one, and, after 
transferring £159,322 to the credit of profit and loss account, the 
fund stood at £901,567, which was 1024 per cent. of the premium 
income. 

The results of the Accident Department had been unsatisfactory 
for some time past, largely on account of adverse conditions in the 
United States. ‘They had transferred £135,416 from profit and 
loss account to the credit of this account, and the fund had been 
increased to £600,000 by adding £90,000 to the additional reserve. 

It would be foolish to pretend that their various underwriting 
accounts were altogether satisfactory. There was a small profit 
in the aggregate, but not such as they expected or considered 
adequate. The truth remained, however, that even at a time 
of world-wide depression, they were maintaining their large 
resources intact and were giving their shareholders a dividend of 
45 per -cent., which, he suggested, was no mean return. While 
the amount brought into the profit and loss account at the beginning 
of the year was £317,670, the amount carried forward to 1932 was 
£357.847, an increase of £40,177. The total assets now exceeded 
14 millions sterling. 

Mr. E. ‘T. Hargraves suggested it would be of advantage to all 
concerned if the Government could be induced to agree that life 
policies up to £1,000 at any rate, in respect of which no claim for 
rebate of income tax on the premiums had been made, should be 
paid free if death duties on maturity. 

The chairman, replying, said that if anything could be arranged 
with the Treasury in that connexion it would be a very great relief 
to those seeking to make provision for the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
4] ROYAL MAIL 
“f1 PACIFIC LINES ” 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 


api PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
od For full particulars apply to: 
ci AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 


& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, £.C.3 
es GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















PLYMOUTT 


in Sunny South Devon 


A CITY OF HISTORIC INTEREST SET IN 
CHARMING SCENERY. 


UNRIVALLED AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE, 
Ample facilities for every kind of sport. 
Plymouth Navy Week, July 30 to Aug. 6 

(excluding Sunday, July 31). 


TRAVEL by RAIL. 


Express Services by Great Western or Southern 
Railways from. Paddington or Waterloo, Cheap 
Holiday Tickets (6 to 17 days) Fris., Sats., 
and Suns. Return Fares: 1st 62/9, 3rd 37/9. 
Enquire at Ratlway Stations, Offices | or 
Agencies for full details of express services, 
cheap facilities, etc., from all parts. 








GRAKE® GTATUR 


Illustrated Guide free from Hon. Sec., Information Bureau (Dept. 26), 
lymouth, 
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“Neither do I 
condemn thee” 


Your sympathy and support is asked for the 
largest and oldest interdenominational two-year 
Rescue Training Home in Great Britain. 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, INC, 














now in its second century has rescued many 
Z thousands of young women and girls from the 
A dangers of the streets and led them to happier 
Z lives. 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT to reduce the deficit in 
last year’s accounts, or help by becoming an 
Annual Subscriber. 


Write to A. PONTIFEX ELLIOT, L.Th., _ F.1.S.A., 
Secretary, 191 High St., Stoke Newington, London, N. 16, 


KC, MP., P: 


President: Right Hon. SIR_ THOMAS INSKIP, C.B.E, 
C, 
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is a lifetime’s satisfaction. 

No. 501 is a 
red deal throughout, 
genuine white 
best fittings. 





21 oz. 











Tit. long, 5Sft. 
Write for our FREE 
156-page Catalogue 
5.R.114 of all types of 
portable buildings. 


Wales (other 
sizes at proportionate prices) 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD. 


Zeicphone: Reading 587. THAMES SIDE, 


Every Browne & Lilly Greenhouse is 
joiner built and guaranteed to give 


popular model of selected 
sheet glass, 
lead paint and the very 
Ample ventilation is pro- 
vided. wide, 4ft. high to 
eaves, 7ft. to ridge. Carr: Paid to any Goods Station 

in England or 


£7:5:0 


READING. 








WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843), 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.” 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 

‘he object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 


‘Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, 
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AMALGAMATED Press, 


Tn addressing shareholders at the annual gener, ‘ 
of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, Lord Cantrose eit 7 
the profit figure for the past year of £781,649 was substantil 
less than in previous years, but he thought that having Ke 
to the exceptional depression the results must be regarded 
very satisfactory. After paying a final dividend of § per ¢ : 
on the Ordinary shares, making 11 per cent. for the er 
£150,000 is added to the reserve, raising it to £750,000 a 
£149,000 is carried forward. Lord Camrose gave some interes, 


: ‘ A ° : dc 
ing figures showing the growth in circulation of many of qy aie 
journals and periodicals owned by the undertaking, a a 20, 
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Cancurra Evecrric. 
Quite a satisfactory statement was placed before thy 
shareholders of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporati 
Limited, at the recent annual mecting. The Chairman, the 
Right Hon. Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar, referred 
the progress made in the direction of extension of the company’ 
operations, including the successful tunnelling under { 
Hooghly between the Southern Station and the right ba 
The bore, he said, was completed last August and they wer 
now on the eve of putting their cables through it, and thy 
solving what had been a grave problem of an efficient su 
of current to the southern area of Howrah. With betty 
times, the cheaper supply which it was now possible to giv 
would, the directors were satisfied, bring a reward in high 
consumption. At the present time the directors are proposing 
a bonus of 3d. per ordinary share, in lieu of last year's id, 
in addition to the 12 per cent. which they now aimed at securiy 
as their standard dividend in years of ordinary prosperity, 
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Spitters, Lrp. —— 


—_ 





Quite a remarkable recovery has taken place during the pas 
two years in the position of Spillers, Ltd., and at the meeting 
held last week the Chairman, Sir Malcolm Robertson, wa 
able to state that the net profits amounted to no less than 
£549,000, while the deferred dividend recommended jj 
10 per cent. In looking ahead, however, Sir Malcolm r 
marked that it was difficult to foresee the effect of the quota 
policy for home-grown wheat imposed under the Wheat Quota 
Act. In his opinion, it was both cumbersome and unnecessarily 
costly. He also regarded the Ottawa Conference as_ giving 
cause for some anxiety, aflirming that the interests of the 
milling industry would be gravely affected by any compulsory 
high quota of Dominion wheats with no compensating 
advantage by the strict limitation of imports of both foreim 
and Dominion flour. 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE, 


At the recent annual meeting of the Guardian Assurane 
Company more than one proprietor during the discussion 
which took place offered a tribute to the directors and to th 
management for skill and care displayed during a most diffieul 
year. In the course of his remarks, the chairman, Colon 
Lionel H. Hanbury, referred to some of the pressing worl 
problems. He expressed the belief that the present criss 
originated in fundamentally unsound economic practice, 
including the insistence of creditor countries on Reparation 
and War Debts being paid in gold. Gold, said Colonel Hanbun, 
had been treated as a commodity and not merely for settliy 
differences in the international exchange of commodities. 
The situation might have been very different if internation! 
indebtedness had been arranged by an exchange of goods 
Nevertheless, he believed that Great Britain was making! 
strong united effort to re-establish its financial position. 
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Opiuams Press, 





At the annual meeting of Odhams Press the chairman stat 


: . 3 ahead, 
that during the past year the net profit had been increased progr: 
£261,000 to £276,000. The addition of £300,000 to tM antil ¢ 
debenture stock made during the year had, he said, been] larger 
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CORPORATION, LIMITED 










n0SPECTS FOR PRESENT YEAR SATISFACTORY 










" meet fifth annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electric 


pe ae oration. Ltd., was held on May 9th at Victoria House, 

rn Place, London, W.C. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar, K.C.S.1. (the 
man), said that the issue of ordinary shares in Mareh last 

s together with the issue of Preference shares made in 1930, 

of 1 to finance the policy of steady improvement and exten- 





























a “ x : ° : 
a the rapid advance of the Company’s business in reeent 
aon had counselled the Directors to pursue, The re-conditioning 


nY of the Cossipore station had continued, and their largest generating 
20,000 K.W. turbo alternator, had come into commission 
Station. More sensational was the successful 
the Hooghly between the Southern Station and 
ie right bank. The bore was completed in August, and they 
ore NOW on the eve of putting their cables through it, and thus 
niving the grave problem of an efficient supply of current to the 
gathern area of Howrah. 
The sale of current had yielded nearly £5,000 less than in the 
r before. Their industrial load, in spite of prevailing depression, 
‘dowed an improvement of over 5,000,000 units, and there was a 
responding rise in the revenue from that source. The domestic 
ad, however, increased by barely 500,000 units, and, as their 
jut rate of charge had been reduced in June from 3 to 23 annas 
runt, there was a substantial drop in the receipts from that 
yarter. With better times, the cheaper supply which they now 
yo would, the Directors were satisfied, bring its reward in higher 
osumption. ‘The Directors proposed a bonus of 3d. per Ordinary 
dare, in lieu of last year’s 5d., in addition to the 12 per cent. which 
they now aimed at securing as their standard dividend in years of 
gdinary prosperity. In the circumstances the Directors trusted 
hat this would not be regarded as unsatisfactory. The customers 
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wie reeived by the reduced flat rate a gift which, on the present scale 
— ifdomestic consumption, was worth roughly £48,000 per annum. 
my. So far as the results of the eurrent year had reached them, the 
yrospects for 1932 were satisfactory. 
The report*was unanimously adopted, 
he past 
neeti 
<a SCHWEPPES, LIMITED 
Ss than 
rey 
eh DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
quota 


Quotall Presrpinc at the meeting held on May 5th of Schweppes, Ltd., Sir 
essarily§ [vor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.O. (Chairman), in the course of his 
giving address, said : ‘The gross profit for the year was £239,000 against 
of the £298,000 last year, and theenet profit £108,000 against £145,000. 
vulsory last year I referred to the depression, not only in this country, but 





satiny ako in Australia, and since we last met the chaotic conditions over 

foreign the whole of the world have increased to such an extent that I doubt 

° E ifany industry has escaped from its effects. Further, I would remind 

you that this country experienced one of the worst summers for 

many years, with the consequent results that your business—which 

does to a certain extent depend on hot weather—has suffered a set- 

back in profits, but, in the face of these difficulties, L think we can 
congratulate ourselves on the results for 1931. 

Hane® Last year, in view of the depressed conditions which were prevail- 

USSIONE ing at that time, your Directors felt it prudent to reduce the divi- 

to the dends and increase the carry forward, and I feel sure you will all 

ficult agree that that was a very wise step, as it has had the effect of 


olonelf strengthening our position, with the result that, in spite of the 
word decreased profits, the Board consider that we are well able to main- 
crisis] “in the same dividends as paid last year. It is not surprising that 
tice eh a business as curs must, to a certain extent, suffer from the 
ations deplorable slump in trade through which the whole world is now 
bury, passing, and to the decreased spending power of the public, for whom 
ttliny we specially cater, and, therefore, the results now presented to you 
wea tribute to the prestige of this renowned firm. 


lities. ‘ : ‘ 

. Our Australian business has been a source of great anxiety to your 

‘ional : } tet) j 

ood Board during the past year, but I believe we are holding our own 

~ § out there, and, when things improve, we should undoubtedly reap 

Nf 'E considerable benefit. The demands from the Commonwealth and 

States in Australia by way of taxation are very heavy, and, until 
some relicf is given in this respect, things will remain exceedingly 
difficult. 


I would not venture to make any prophecies for the future, as 
tonditions alter with such rapidity. We are hoping Australia will 
ated 8000 have turned the corner of her financial troubles and forge 

ahead, so that our well-managed business there is able to report 

Progress. Business on the Continent, I fear, is likely to be limited 
(8 until the Americans and other tourists are in a position to travel in 
larger numbers again. In this country we should welcome, first of 
all, a return to normal conditions, with its consequent effect on the 
employment question ; and, secondly, a really hot summer. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 











AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY EARNINGS 
LORD CAMROSE’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd.; 
was held on May 6th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Camrose (the chairman), who presided, 
moved the adoption of the report and statement of accounts, and 
in the course of his remarks said : 

As compared with previous years the profit figure for the year 
of £781,649 is substantially less than any of its four preceding 
ones; but, nevertheless, your directors feel that, reduced though 
the figure is, having regard to the state of trade in the period 
covered by the accounts, the earnings are very satisfactory indeed, 
The profits shown are down by £119,000; but when you consider 
the figure to which unemployment attained during the year and 
the severe curtailment of the spending power of all classes it is 
surprising that this drop is not more. 

The business of the Amalgamated Press is greatly varied, and 
for almost every class, both here and in the Dominions. Consequently 
we have felt the depression in every section of the business. 

SoLIDITY OF BUSINESS. 

The report before you indicates how we propose the profit should 
be dealt with. With the amount of carry-forward last year of 
£146,167 there is a total disposable sum of £927,816. After payment 
of interest on the debenture stock, the preference dividend and 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, there 
remains £371,407. Out of this it is proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares (making a total for the year of 
IL per cent.), to place to general reserve £150,000 (making that fund 
£750,000), and to carry forward £149,407, The allocation to reserve 
this year is £50,000 less than it was last year and the carry-forward 
is increased by about £3,000. On the other hand, the dividend on 
the ordinary shares has been reduced from 15 per cent. to IL. per 
cent. On the whole, the publications of your company, allowing for 
the adverse circumstances which have prevailed, have done extreme- 
ly well. I would refer once again to Answers, which was the pioneer 
publication of the original company, and which is now in its forty- 
fourth year of existence. It is really extraordinary how this journal 
has maintained its hold on the public, despite the many rivals, 
and to-day Answers is, as always, a first-class favourite in the 
advertising field. 











Home CrreuLAarion A.P. JOURNALS. 

Then to deal with the large section of your business which is de- 
voted to fashion papers and weekly periodicals for women: to 
mention a few only Womans Pictorial, Home Chat, Woman's Weekly, 
Woman's World, Home all have maintained, and, 
in some cases, increased their sales. 

And then there is another section of our periodicals in the form 
of sixpenny magazines for woman—-Woman and Home, My Home, 
Good Needlework, Wife and Home, and Woman and Beauty. This 
type of publication is of comparatively recent growth, but these 
journals, although young, have found a distinet niche of their 
own and have proved very successful. They offer to the advertiser a 
very large audience of selected classes of women, of large purchasing 
capacity, with a minimum of wastage. ‘ 

New PUBLICATIONS. 

During the year we have produced two new part publieations— 
The Home Doctor and The Universal English Dictionary. 
The response made by the public to both has been most gratifying. 
We have added a monthly —Home Making —~ 
to our list of sixpenny magazines, and we have issued two new 
weeklies——Film Pictorial and Mabs Weekly—both of which have 
made an excellent start. Film Pictorial has proved an exceptionally 
good venture, and both publications seem now to be established 
In this brief review of our publishing activities [ must not 
fail to mention The Woman's Journal, which is perhaps the most 
beautifully produced and the finest magazine of its class in the 
country. Fietion magazines should also perhaps be referred to; not- 
ably The Argosy and The Story-Teller, which are still the outstanding 
examples of that class of publication. Our papers enter directly into 
the homes of the country, are read in leisured moments and, as we 
know by experience, are studied with interest, not only once but per- 
haps many times, before the next issue arrives. Last year I told you 
that our total advertisement revenue had only just failed to reach the 
record established the year before. This year, of course, we have 
been unable to equal that result; but, despite the crisis, we have 
achieved a total advertisement revenue which is really very little 
short of that for last year. 

NEWSPRINT AND TARIFFS. 

Our paper mills have also suffered from the depression. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that the reverse should be the case, 
but we have insisted that every attempt be made to maintain 
our reputation for quality and to give to our customers that efficiency 
of service which has helped to make the Lmperial Paper Mills so 
successful in the past. 

At the annual meeting of Allied Newspapers, Ltd., T referred to 
the tariff policy of the country so far as it affects the paper-maker. 
Newsprint is to-day the only manufactured article which is allowed 
to enter the country free of duty. Why this should be the case is 
not clear, inasmuch as there is a considerable import of paper and, 
on the other hand, many of the home mills are not working to any- 
thing like their normal or possible capacity. I hope that the 
representations which, L understand, are being made to the Tariff 
Committee will result in an early change im the regulations. 

Sir Gomer Berry, Bart. (deputy chairman), seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 716) 


general purposes and expansion of the company’s business, 


and for the development programme of the Daily Herald 


on lines previously successfully adopted in the case of John 
Bulli and The People. 
* * 


* * 


A Goop DivrpEnp. 


The interim dividend announced by Trinidad Leaseholds, 
Limited, was even better than the market had expected, the 
distribution of 5 per cent. being equivalent to the payment 
made in respect of the whole of the previous year to June 30th 
last. The directors state that the profit to date of the current 
financial year shows a considerable improvement over that 
of the preceding year, despite lower prices, and they state that 
if existing conditions continue they will recommend payment 
of a final dividend at the same rate. 


* * * * 


Tue Late GENERAL Baring. 

Tt is seldom that it falls to the lot of the soldier to achieve 
distinction in quite other spheres of activity. That distinction, 
however, certainly attached to the late Brigadier-General the 
Hon. Everard Baring, the announcement this week of whose 
death was received with deepest regret in financial circles. 
During his earlier years General Baring was actively engaged 
in military duties which included for a period those of Military 
Secretary to the Viceroy of India. In more recent years, 
however, General Baring came into very close touch with 
business affairs at home and in our Empire. For some time 
he was connected with the British South Africa Company, 
but he retired some few years ago from the directorate. At 
the time of his death he was Chairman of the Southern Rail- 
‘way, and up to the last took the keenest interest in the progress 
of that undertaking, and not least in the schemes of electrifica- 
tion. He was also a valued Director of the National Provincial 
Bank. Endowed with great abilities and also with a high sense 
of duty, and gifted also with a most winsome personality, 
General Baring was held in the highest esteem and affection by a 
very wide circle of friends. A. W. K. 








ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


MR. W. J. B. ODHAMS’ ADDRESS 


Tue twelfth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
held on May 9th at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the Chairman) said that last year they 
had been able to report an increase in the net profit from £203,653 
to £261,268. In bringing the record up from £261,268 to £276,272 | 
he thought shareholders would agree that it was not an unsatisfac- 
tory. achievement in a year which had been a severe testing time 
for all commercial concerns from the smallest to the largest. The 
addition of the £300,000 to Debenture stock made during the year 
had been for general purposes and expansion of the Company’s 
business, and for the development programme of the Daily Herald 
on lines previously successfully adopted in the case of John Bull 
and The People. 

Ten years ago the weekly net sales of John Bull had fallen to under 
300,000, and it had ceased to be a paying proposition. They had 
full justification to-day for the expenditure entered into because 
John Bull, with its circulation of over a million and a half, was 
now one of the most profitable of their assets. The People had been 
taken over in 1925. The publication had not reached a profit- 
earning basis until the third year. After that the corner had been ! 
turned, and since then the publication had made still further pro- 
gress, and last year the net profit, after meeting the year’s develop- | 
ment expenditure, previously charged to capital account, and all 
other charges, amounted to £84,416. In the case of each of those 
papers they had decided to go forward. 

As to the Daily Herald, history had so far exactly repeated itself, 
and there was every indication that the same satisfactory result 
would be reached as had been the case with John Bull and The 
People. Parenthetically he might remark that recently the space 
allocated to advertisements had been insufficient to meet the 

demands of advertisers. 

In conclusion the Chairman paid a tribute to the Managing 
Director, Mr. Elias. 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assuraye 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Lif 


‘Assurance Societ 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital one Pe ioe abe +» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund nee +. £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ane sone ueet ae Het ae 2,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. 
32INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.), 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





THE 
NEW 


PATTERNS FREE, 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issue, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,00 
{together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealan, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchase 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 











THEATRES 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger, 4517.) NIGHTLY at 8.15. 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, by BERNARD SHAW. 
Epirn Evans, Cepric Harpwickr, Leon QuarTERMAINE. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 











WESTMINSTER Victoria, S.W.1 (Vic. 0283), 
EVENINGS, 8.30. Wed., Sat., and Whit-Mon., 2.30. 


* TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 


2/5 to 9/~ 
(Last Weeks) 





The report was adopted. 


By James Bripie (Author of “ The Anatomist ’’). 
Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick Piper. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
per line (a line averages 26 letters). Head- 
“ d in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
Coed as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
ae announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- 
+ 2E% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
0, for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEC- 
of Wo 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance to 
— insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
Lye cice-buikting. seauty of tone in speech & soug. 
Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W. 
iE you jaterested in international affairs ? li 80, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association). 

y Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars. 
<Saist with comfortable house in Somerset invites 
pupils any time this summer.—Box 1726, Spectator. 
Nis THE TORTURE OF NERVES !—32 pages of 
B ‘vital health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. postage. 

p, FP. JoYOMORO, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 
AsPorr CLOTHING and OLD BOUTS most 
(' urgently needed. Our poor people in East London 
: x greatly, especially the — children.— 
sc? NDE T END MISSION, 

fentral Hall, Commer¢ ial Road, London, | 2 Sl oe 
TOR FLORA AMES, D.Sc., President Botany 
Yherapy Specialist im women’s ailments. Reju- 
venation of glands. Doctor Flora Ames has treated over 
qoepatients. The expert on this subject. Special terms 
s Western 1398.—West Lodge, Pembroke Gdns, W.2. 
TNIVERSAL INVESTIGATIONS for Private, Conti- 
U dential Inquiries. Terms mod. Preliminary consul- 
tation free. —12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 9058. 
TA7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
(CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
seure; money ret urned in full if no relief obtained).— 

sole Importer : G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


16. 000 EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
: 


long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. y 


— 




















Stepney 



























COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from stum homes of East 
Jondon’s Endless Environs’ Please respond liberally 
fo THR SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


CINEMA 


CADEMY CENEMA. 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). 














A 


Ger, 2981. 


SECOND WEEK 





Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan's 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM” 
A Psychological Study of 
Adolescence 
and Epstein’s 
* MOR-VRAN ” 


LECTURES 


IworVERSt:ertyY OF 











LONDON. 


POSTPONEMENT OF LECTURES. Owing to the 

of Professor M. Schlick, the Course of three lectures 

om“ FORM AND CONTENT,” arranged to be given at 

King’s College on May 17th, 18th and 20th, has been 
postponed. 

a wcoure on “ THE PENAL LAWS OF ASSYRIA 





irchased 
n term 


CIRCA 1200 B.C.,” will be given*by Sir JOHN MILES, 
MA. B.C.L. (Fellow of Merton College, Oxtord), at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.€. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 18th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by Professor Sir Denison Ross, C.1.E., Ph.D., 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies and Professor 
of Persian in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


TTNIVERSILY OF BONDON. 





A Course of three Lectures on “ THE BIOLOGICAL 
CONTROL OF INSECTS AND WEED PESTS” will 
be given by Dr. F. SELVESTRE (Professor of General 
and Agricultural Zoology in the R. Istituto Superiore 
agrario, Portici) in the Mathematics Lecture ‘Theatre, 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY (Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7) 
on May 23rd, 25th and 27th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor E. W. 
MacBride, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in 
the University. Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of two Lectures on ““ CENTRAL ASTATIC 
AND SIBERIAN ROCK-PICTURES ” will be given by 
Professor A. M. TALLGREN (Professor of Archaeology 
of Finland and the Northern Countries in the University 
of Helsingfors) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1) on May 23rd and 25th, at 5.30 
m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir 
‘harles Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., F.R.1.B.A., Chief Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings. Lantern 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
buses may be obtained on application to the undersi 
8S. J. WORSLEY, Academic Registrar. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


— LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 

ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 

and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 

TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 




















Fhe age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& 3. PATON, Educafional Agents. 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Lel,: Mansion. House 5053, 
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C R U | S E on the 
PERFECT ship ...the 


AVataln>X@); 
TAR: 


OF CRUISING 
PERFECT CUISINE & SERVICE 











LINERS 





MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
MAY 91 18 DAYS FROM 28 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 


Teneriffe, Medeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz). 
NORWEGIAN CRUISE 
13 Days From 20 Gns. 
To Norwesian Fjords and Bergen. 


Write for all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London. S.W.1 (Whitehall 2966) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents 


June 11 





CVS—123 











APPOINTMENTS. &c.. VACANT AND 
ae HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(560 pupils.) 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. Hur, B.A. 

Wanted in September, 1932, TWO MISTRESSES to 
teach between them Chemistry and Physics up to 
Higher School Certificate standard, and to offer some 
Biology. One of the two will be asked to organize 
the Science work of the school. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham Standard Scale (less 10 per cent.).— 
Application forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEG 


ES 


ONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1 
The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now. been arranged for those who do 
not wish to ge to a University. 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIE 11th. 
Daviss’s, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


AKROEBEL EDUCATION LNSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
N Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and University of London. Pre- 
paration for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
ot the National FroebeI Union, Students eligible for 
Board of Edueation Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, Le... 
apply Principal. 
Miss KATHARINE M.A, 





INDIAN CIVIL. 
927-31. 








L. JOHNSTON 


NSPECTOR OF TAXES Examination. Special pre 
paration can now be obtained of Davies's, 5 Sussex 
Place, W.2. Paddingtom 3352. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

To meet existing conditions, the Governing Body have 
adopted inclusive fees in these schools, For particulars, 
apply to the SEcRETARY, Chureh Education Corporation, 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 

B.0.E.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 
for examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Doigelley, North Wales. 

—Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss B. C. NicHTINGALB, M.A. 


VELLXTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRES . 


An Examination will be held in June for 8 ENTRANCE 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £30. 
Candidates should be over 12 and under 15 on June lat. 
Girls over 15 may compete, but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected. Two Scholarships will be 
reserved for candidates offering INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, (Age limit 18.) 

For particulars apply to the H&AD-MisTREss. Last 
day for receiving Entry Forms, MAY 28th. 
—— COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 

NEAR. LIVERPOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


























Chairman of School Committee : 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD COZENS-HARDY, D.Ly 
Chairman of Council and Hon. Chaplain : 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON HoWSON, M.A. 

Head-Mistress: Miss G. ANTHONY, B.A.Lond.(Hons., 

In healthy surroundings with 22 acres of grounds, 
Including the new block being opened by the Eart of 
Derby in July, the school premises comprise 16 large, 
well-equipped Classrooms, Chapel, new Assembly Hall, 
Library, Gymnasium, Chemical and Biological Labora- 
tories, Domestic Science Kitchen, Studio, Crafts Room, 
range of Music Rooms and Detached Sanatorium. The 
aim of the school is to give a sound education on modern 
lines for professional, publie or home life ; to arouse wide 
interests and a strong sense of corporate and individual 
responsibility. Two leaving Schokarships for the Univer- 
sities. The school is entirely independent. and receives no 
grants. For Prospectus and photographs, apply to the 
SCHOOL COMMITTER SECRETARY- 

RIOR’S FLELD, GODALMING.—Three Entrance 

Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £45 and £30 

will be offered for next September, om the results of am 
examination to be held in June.—For particulars please 
apply to the Hwav-MisTress before the end of May. 








S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL POR GIRLS.— 
kK Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 


Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing fietds—For Particulars, apply HEAD-MIsTREss. 

\F. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CERENCESTER, GLOS- 
S (English Church). Beautiful howse and grounds, 








Qualified staff.—Apply SIST&R-IN-CHARGE. 
YF. PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 5th, 6th, 7th, 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment. of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the registration 
of candidates is Saturday, June 18th. 

YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
K and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 

















CO-EDUCATION 
/*PNHE New Schoot (founded 1925), 94-98 Leighim Court 
Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day Schoot 


(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudolf 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Abonut sever Scholarships of 
d £80 and under will be offered in June to boys under 
15 0n May Ist. Date of Examination June 2nd.—lurther 
particulars from the HesD-MastTEeR, Aldemhan School, 
Elstree, Herts. 
AMBRIDGE.—PTHE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
4.D. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, MLA, 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for successful work in Clissics, Modern 
Languages and Scienee. O.T.C. and Seouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Trainimg. School House is 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junier Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Twe 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—-Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 

YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. kad, £708. 
C 180 boys, al! boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the H&Ab-MAS?ERR. 

7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held om June 7th, Stir and Sth 

for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30. 

Some exhibitions also offered. For partieulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 

INGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH, 

An examination will be held on June 6th and 7th 

for 3 Entrance Scholarships, Partieulars fron: the 

HEAD-MASTER. 
TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERPORD.— founded by 





























L Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, 
| Kecently reorganized and extended. Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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RENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY. eT Ae 
—. SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollles ee 
Scholarship Examination, May 2ist,..1932. Two for you personally by expert native knitters, 


Scholarships of seventy-five guineas beat two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the 
ages of cight and fourteen years. Vor particulars apply | 

the HEAD-MASTER. Poul 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, en 


An Examination for PIFTER® opBN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS value £100—£50 will take place in June. Boys 
of all-round promise who do not reach Scholarship 
standard ere eligible for Bursaries of similar value. 

Apply to the BuRSAR before June Ist. 

AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—At least two 

Choristers will be elec’ ted shortly. Education in the 

College School. Competition, June 24th. For details, 
write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


AGDALEN COLLEGE 











SCHOOL, OXFORD. 





Scholarship Examination June 13th and 14th, Two 
School Exhibitions, covering cost of tuition and one or 
more House Exhibitions of £20, tenable with the above. 
‘The combined Boarding and Tuition fees amount to £90 
perannum. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ARN £20 WEEKLY by WRITING. Learn by post. 
"4 Special half-fee offer. Booklet *W’ free.—PUBLICA- 
Tron Society, 10 New Court, W.C. 2. 
EARN to write. Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free. —REGE NT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85). Regent House, Palace Gate. W.8. ° 


ONAL MASSi¥, Literary Agent.—Good stories: 
&c., required.’ Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
NONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
bh tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send -MSS.—PETER DEREK. 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross ‘Rd.,-London, W.C. 


BOOKS, ° &e. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read Zhe East 
End Star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life.. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 
LLL VOLS. mg Peerage, as new. 
—Box No, 1722, Spectator. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


“A BNOKMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid tor GOLD and 

SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver. 
Sheflield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
8a New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
A Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 8d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTpD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos: every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 

‘12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 
EAL Harris and Lewis ‘tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 
































What offers ? 































dere is your 
REMEDY 


URODONAL —the definite remedy 

- for Rheumatism, discovered by the 
celebrated French. Chemist, J. L. 
Chatelain, is a harmless efficient 
composition which entirely dissolves 
uric.acid; and therefore removes the 
cause of all rheumatic troubles. It 
is prepared in the form of a granular 
effervescent salt, and acts in a gentle, 
persistent manner, and may be taken 
regularly without causing the least 
injury to the system. 


URODONA 


/. 5/- & 12/- 
a bottle. 





Obtainable at all Chemists and 
from the Sole Agents 
SPENCER & CO., 


20 QUEEN STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 

















AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. —HENRYA. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London W.1, 





wey: real, Shetland wool. Nothin 

cosy, 80 comfortable! The newest. ene 

styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” 

SHETLAND PRICES, far less than gi AY 
attr 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a. shore Pree and 
8.333, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. * D. Touro, 


Write for Wustrated Booklet free, to W ey 
FOR THE TABLE, &, >= 
SPARAGUS Direct from grower. Sampearce 
A 3/6, 120 buds 6/3. Seven weekly a r 
and 42/- respectively. Post paid. ‘Only be, 
reserved for mail orders.—P, FIELD, Hatupton, wee 
Many recommendations, Om, 














TO LET, &. 3.) 


INE-ROOMED HOUSE, overlooking and ey 
Dartmouth Harbour; Balconies and bat! meat 
decorated to suit. Suitable as Residence or 
House. 


Rent moderate for term to suitab rig 

‘F,” Chronicle Office, Dartmouth. Ne tenant — 

4 ¥e LET till end of August, furnished cot 
Amberley, Sussex. 











ta 
Sleep 5 (Heal beds), 2 ste 
rooms and studio; modern inside sanitation, wre 
telephone, garage. Terms 5 guineas weekly in 1 Agu 
4 in July, 3 in June, or 3$ for three months’ let~ 
Apply Box No. 1725, , Spectator. 


TOURS, &. ~~ 


N OTOR TOURS arranged on very moderate terms 
Anywhere. Saloon de Luxe. Experiei need Owner. 
driver.—Miss STEAD, 175 High Street, Lewes, Sussex, 


“HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Bec -ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL L.—Fing 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A, RAC 
Large Garage, Historical associations from re D. 1759, 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c, water 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A. A, RAC 

Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 

irons Sane. lee ALISON HOTEL.—Melvily 
“Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 

ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 

Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedroons, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 31}. 

M‘i LOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greate 

Hydro, For health, comfort, and pleasure, 27) 

Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 14, 

per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 






































Ask for eens List (3d., post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE PRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S 
STREET, W. 1. 


: HGNMOUTH r (near)—HU! NTLY, | Bishopstelgnton, 
Gardens 5 acres, Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house, 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 
AJHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | 
y St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break. 
fast. 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.—With dinner 6s. 64., or 


3 House, 193 Reeryr 











2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BATH:—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BER ESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8. De von).—HUNTLY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH AY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GR EAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIJA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).— — 
*"ALACE., 


AMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

ASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—G ROSV ENOR. 

CHRIS TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark). ear RAWFORD. 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 











CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 

Po laa —KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING.— 

DROIT WICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS 

DUMFRIES.— 


EDZELL Nepean re). —PANMU RE. 

ELIE (Fife)—MARIN 

ENNERDALE CE ec umb.).—AM:LER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 


———— 


FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH. ( Ross-shire ).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ry a 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LA 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PEL MCAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’s, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 

HASTINGS.— QU EEN’S, 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN, * 


KENMORE (Perths)—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
L IPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS oomnan —ROY ‘eo VICTORIA. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBE 7 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON. —DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—Iv ANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1, 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. oa ny m., W.c.1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., lw. C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 





—ROYAL MARINE. 





NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

— Ks wae ESTERN, 


rATIC 
PAIGNTON, —PAIGNTON PALACE. 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—-ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY, 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 

RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH 

TEMPLECOMBE — (Somerset).—T "EMPL ECOMBE 

HOUSE, 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 

TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—OSBORNE., 
—ROSETOR. 
—VICTORIA AND 

TROON.—MARINE. 

TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 

WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 

WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK, 

WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 
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